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Introduction 


Canadian Muslims in the post-9/11 world are constantly questioned 
about their identity, integration, citizenship, belonging and loyalty. 
Their responses cannot depend solely on their personal experien- 
ces, but have much to do with the host society of which Canadian 
Muslims are an integral part. Indeed, these debates about identity, 
integration, citizenship, belonging and loyalty cannot be held in 
isolation, since Canadian Muslim identity is not only a result of an 
Islamic worldview, but intertwined with the wider society’s own 
polices and interactions with its minority communities. 
Questions about Islamic identity in Canada date to 1871, when 
a dozen or so Muslims were known to be living here. However, 
this discussion has taken on significant urgency as the commun- 
ity’s numbers and profile have increased exponentially since then, 
and more so with the advent of official multiculturalism in 1971, 
plus immigration policies that attracted the brightest minds from 
Muslim majority countries around the world. Public awareness 
of the Muslim presence in Canada grew steadily during the 1980s 
and 1990s, but became widespread (and problematic) after several 
prominent events: the tragedy of 9/11 in the United States; the 
onset of Canada’s military mission in Afghanistan; the London 7/7 
attacks; arrests of members linked to the Toronto 18 suspected 
terrorist group in 2006; and reports on radicalization of Canadian 
Muslim youth and consequently their joining and supporting of 
Daesh. These events have thrust Canadian Muslims and their 
faith into the forefront of political concern. Unfortunately much 
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of this heightened attention has been negative, targeting citizens of 
Muslim faith as objects of intense, often painful and unnecessary 
scrutiny in their own adopted homeland (which, for their children, 
will simply be considered their original homeland). 

Islam in the West: Beyond Integration presents a concise and 
vibrant discussion about the most-debated issues regarding 
Canadian Muslims in modern Canada and their faith. The need 
to explore notions of Muslim identity, integration, citizenship, 
belonging and loyalty in the here and now has never been greater. 
This book contemplates some of these issues in detail, raising ques- 
tions for both Canadian Muslims as well as wider Canadian soci- 
ety, and is intended to offer a constructive addition to the current 
discourse on the place of Canadian Muslims and Islam in Canada 
in the hopes of facilitating greater understanding, respect and 
acceptance. 

We urgently need to offer Canadian Muslims a deeper under- 
standing of the religious perspective regarding their own engage- 
ment with their communities, as well as an exploration of their 
rights and responsibilities as Canadians citizens. I intend for this 
work to advance ideas on how best to formulate proactive policies 
contributing towards the successful social integration and inclu- 
sion of Canadian Muslims into Canadian society. 


Muslims 
in Canada 


anadians today practise a diversity of faiths, but this 

wasn’t always the case. During the early 1950s and 1960s, 

the faith spectrum was dominated by a variety of main- 
stream Christian denominations (Catholic, Orthodox, Protestant 
and their sub-groups). There was a tiny Jewish minority and a 
variety of Aboriginal spiritual traditions, as well as small groups 
of Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs whose numbers would 
see rapid growth during the late 20th century and into the dawn 
of the 21st century. 


Religious Pluralism 


Canada is renowned for its rich cultural diversity, which embra- 
ces not only its Aboriginal peoples and those descended from 
founding British and French settlers but also a wide variety of 
ethno-cultural and religious groups who relocated to Canada 
in various waves of immigration. This mid-20th-century influx 
of new immigrants has evolved into the distinct mosaic we see 
today, despite challenges imposed from time to time by various 
political elites and policies. Canada has attracted people from 
all corners of the world and has become a land of immigrants 
and their children, who together have contributed to Canada’s 
reputation as a “showpiece of multiculturalism” (Vasta 2007, 
16)—an applied and harmonious concept that has become both a 
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fundamental characteristic of the Canadian identity and a source 
of national pride (17). 

The emergence of a pluralistic society has been a major out- 
come of Canada’s massive program of immigration, begun in 1971 
(the year in which multiculturalism officially became government 
policy). From the 1970s through the 1990s, significant numbers of 
Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs were added to the main- 
stream Judeo-Christian mix. As these diverse groups settled in 
Canada, they became positive contributors to the national ethos. 
Thanks to federally legislated multicultural policies as well as the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms, this phenomenon of pluralism 
has become well integrated into the fabric of Canadian society. But 
at the dawn of the 21st century, just when Canadian policy-makers 
were feeling confident that religion would no longer be a point of 
major policy discourse, the issue of integration (and accommoda- 
tion in Quebec) resurfaced on the national agenda. Today, people 
continue to ask new questions about national identity versus reli- 
gious identity, integration and loyalties. 

Cultural and religious pluralism is a growing reality across all 
Western societies—even more so in Canada where it is part of an 
inevitable and irreversible paradigm shift. Canadian approaches 
to diversity naturally reflect a Canadian reality that comprises 
regional, communal and personal identities, in addition to an 
overarching national identity. Newcomers to Canada have always 
brought their religious beliefs, practices, concepts of community 
and institutions with them, adding their collective and distinct- 
ive richness to Canada’s multicultural mosaic. Without a doubt, 
Canada is among the top multi-ethnic and multi-religious coun- 
tries in the world today. 

Among the many factors characterizing a pluralistic society, 
religion plays a dominant role due to its massive informal influ- 
ence in the formation of personal and communal ethnic identities. 
In fact, “religion is necessary to a society as a vital mechanism of 
integration for human beings and as a means to unify symbols” 
(Driedger 1989, 20). Accordingly, scholars repeatedly emphasize the 
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importance of religion as a vital source of ethnic identity. Religious 
diversity is an established fact of life in Canadian society, just as 
diverse races and ethnicities have been exceptionally visible facts 
for many years. It is no surprise, then, that religion plays a signifi- 
cant role in conceptualizing new and changed realities, particularly 
for newcomers to Canada. This was as true for our historic colonial 
immigrants as it is now for a variety of diasporic religious trad- 
itions, whose numbers of adherents are ever growing in Canada. 

Both historic and recent immigrants brought diverse inter- 
pretations of religious principles and cultural values from their 
countries of origin, some of which have endured for long periods 
of time. This tendency held true particularly among Irish Catholic 
immigrants in Newfoundland and Scottish Protestants in Nova 
Scotia (Murphy and Byrne 1987), many of whose churches, rituals, 
languages, traditions, ethical values, linguistic forms and dialects, - 
stories, art forms, songs and stepdances continue to this day. It 
is reasonable to expect that similar characteristics will endure 
within the identities of other religious or cultural communities 
as their presence evolves in contemporary Canada (Adams 2006, 
5(2): 75-76; Bowlby 2001, 8). Canada encourages all citizens to 
preserve their religious heritage as part of Canada’s national 
cultural mosaic. Thus freedom of religion occupies a significant 
position in Canada’s 1982 constitutional framework. In contem- 
porary Canadian society, however, religion is viewed primarily 
as a subcategory of culture. Every Canadian citizen is guaranteed 
freedom of religion and belief, as outlined in Sections 2(a) and 2(b) 
of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms (1982). In 1985, 
the Supreme Court ruled that freedom of religion includes freedom 
of religious speech, as well as 


the right to entertain such religious beliefs as a person 
chooses, the right to declare religious beliefs openly and 
without fear of hindrance or reprisal, and the right to mani- 
fest religious belief by worship and practice or by teaching 
and dissemination. (Dib 2006, 42) 
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Canada evolved into nationhood more than 150 years ago; dur- 
ing the past four decades, it has moved from a nation that was 
essentially Christian to one that is religiously diverse. Changes in 
immigration policy have resulted in the introduction and growth 
of once-foreign religious traditions such as Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Islam and Sikhism. These diaspora traditions, together with 
pre-existing Christian and Jewish sects and emerging patterns of 
“new age or seeker spirituality” (Beyer 2005, 165-196), are proof 
of entirely new religious trends in Canadian society. This changing 
approach in immigration toward newcomers’ religious traditions 
marks an innovative attitude that respects religious diversity and 
promotes inclusion rather than focusing on the traditional sep- 
arateness or insularity of belief systems. However, in 2017, the 
Quebec government banned religious attire in public institutions, 
a move decried by faith groups as well as constitutional lawyers 
and prominent intellectuals as backwards. This attitude is aimed 
not at furthering freedom of religion and values but rather its con- 
verse, freedom from religion, thus leaving in its wake a sterile and 
insipid society devoid of all sympathy, empathy and care—the glue 
of a flourishing society. 


Canadian Muslims 


In 2015, Islam had 1.8 billion adherents worldwide. Muslims there- 
fore make up close to a quarter of the world’s 7.3 billion popula- 
tion—approximately one in four people on earth. While Islam is 
often strictly considered a Middle Eastern phenomenon, it is a uni- 
versal religion. Only about 20% of the world’s Muslims live in Arab 
states. Large concentrations of Muslims live in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
North America, South America and Australia. The 10 countries with 
the largest numbers of Muslims are home to fully two-thirds (66%) 
ofall Muslims. The largest share lives in Indonesia (13.1%), followed 
by India (11%), Pakistan (10.5%), Bangladesh (8.4%), Nigeria (4.8%), 
Egypt (4.8%), Iran (4.6%), Turkey (4.5%), Algeria (2.2%) and Morocco 
(2%). The vast majority of the world’s Muslims adhere to the Sunni 
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tradition, while an estimated 10% to 13% belong to the Shi’a trad- 
ition, with other smaller sects and branches found around the world 
(Miller 2009; Pew Forum 2012; Pew Research Center 2017). 

Like other immigrants, Muslims came to Canada for a host of 
reasons such as seeking economic opportunity; escaping polit- 
ical instability; seeking educational opportunities; reuniting with 
family members and friends already living in Canada; and enjoying 
the freedom of religious expression and association guaranteed by 
the Canadian constitution. 

Canada’s encounter with the people of Muslim faith is unlike 
any other Western liberal-democratic nation. It has a short history 
of receiving Muslims on its shores with no colonial past as in France 
or Britain, for example. Canada also has a Muslim population that 
is diverse and has been carefully selected before their arrival to 
Canada. These unique features reinforce expectations that the 
experience of Canadian Muslims may be quite different from those 
Muslims immigrating to other liberal-democratic societies. Islam 
and Muslims are not all that new to Canada. Muslim immigration 
has taken place during three main epochs, largely influenced by 
the changing political agenda of Canadian immigration policies. 

The earliest history of Muslim contact with Canada is not 
well documented; however, available official records of Canadian 
Muslim presence date back to the mid-1gth century in Upper 
Canada, which was then a British province. This information was 
not available officially—and presented to the public for the first 
time—until the publication of Daood Hamdani’s paper “Muslims 
in the Canadian Mosaic” (Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs 
1984, Vol 5:1). He asserted that the information about the origins 
of Muslims in Canada was obtained from the handwritten docu- 
ments of the 1981 Census with the National Library of Canada. His 
records suggest that the first Muslim settlers arrived in Canada 
from Scotland in the wave of immigration after 1815, following 
Scotland’s repeated economic and agricultural crises. Aboard the 
ships that carried fleeing Scots to Canada were Muslims as well. 
Cross-referencing the departure dates of ships from Scotland with 
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records of Scottish Muslims found in Canadian archives, Muslim 
pioneers would have arrived aboard the ships Thetis, Dunlop, Amity 
and Albion. Among these first Muslim pioneers were James and 
Agnes Love, a young couple who emigrated from Scotland and set- 
tled in Wellington County, in the province of Ontario, where there 
were significant Scottish and English communities. The year 1854 
marked the birth of the first Canadian-born Muslim. The boy was 
named James Love after his father and was the first of eight children 
born to the Love family. Their youngest child, named Alexander, 
was born in 1868, one year after the formation of the Canadian 
Confederation. In 1871, Love’s family along with another couple, 
John and Martha Simon, American by birth and European by origin, 
constituted almost the entire Muslim community in Canada. The 
census of 1871 counted 13 Canadian Muslims. They were described 
in government documents of the era as Mohametans (Hamdani 
1984). History thus confirms that Canada’s Muslim community is 
practically as old as the nation itself. 

At the dawn of the 2oth century, the presence of Muslims grew 
with the arrival of immigrants from Syria, Turkey, Albania and 
regions of Yugoslavia. Thousands of newcomers were attracted 
by cheap homestead and farming land in the Prairies as well as 
plentiful wilderness tracts for prospecting. By 1901, Canada had 
47 citizens of Muslim faith; by 1911, that number had grown to 797. 
Among these early Canadian Muslims, the majority (approximately 
two-thirds) had Turkish passports (by virtue of belonging to the 
Ottoman Empire). 

The growth of this early Canadian Muslim community was 
disrupted in 1910 by the Canadian government’s introduction 
of restrictive immigration policies that arbitrarily designated 
originating countries with preferred or non-preferred status. 
Northwestern Europe, along with the United States, was given 
preferred status, while the Ottoman Empire, Central and Eastern 
Europe were deemed non-preferred (Green 1976). The same poli- 
cies also banned immigrants from Asia and Africa. The result was 
that, by the 1931 Canadian census, there were only 645 Muslim 
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residents in the country, most of whom were from the former 
Ottoman Empire, notably Syria and Lebanon (Hamdani 1984). 
Canada’s first mosque, the Al Rashid mosque, was established 
in Edmonton in 1938, when there were only about 319 Muslims liv- 
ing in either Alberta or Saskatchewan. Muslim women, including 


Hilwie Hamdon and Mary Saddy, played a decisive role in building 
what could be called the original “little mosque on the prairie” 
The Indian Muslim scholar Abdullah Yusuf Ali, perhaps the most 
famous translator of the Qur’an from Arabic into English, inaugur- 
ated the new mosque during a tour of Canada while working on his 
translation. The building represents an interesting and colourful 
chapter in Canadian Muslim history. 

Hamdon, a 16-year-old bride from the Baka’a Valley in Lebanon, 
arrived in Canada in 1922 with her husband, Ali. They settled ina 
fur-trading post in northern Alberta. Despite being born and raised 
so far away in a small village, having little formal schooling and 
knowing no English upon arriving to Canada, Hamdon’s outgoing 
personality, community spirit and neighbourliness overcame social 
and cultural barriers. A decade later, as she prepared to move to 
Edmonton with her family, the local First Nations chief described 
Hamdon as “the finest white woman in the North” (Hamdani 2007, 
5). During the 1930s, she went on to play an instrumental role in 
establishing the roots of a national Muslim community, which was 
beginning to organize itself in a formal way with the active partici- 
pation of women. On May 15, 1938, the City of Edmonton issued a 
building permit allowing construction of Al Rashid. When it was 
completed on December 12, 1938, its small and simple structure 
looked more like a church than a mosque, but it was to play a major 
part in our history. 

Ordinary Muslim women like Hamdon, Saddy and Margaret 
Ali El Hadiar worked tirelessly to make this building a reality, 
motivating fellow Muslims and others to contribute to the build- 
ing campaign, even throughout the Great Depression. Hamdon 
and her supporters even convinced an initially reluctant mayor 
of Edmonton to donate a piece of land. As an early example of 
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inter-religious concord, their infectious enthusiasm galvanized 
an entire community. Donations came from far and wide and 
were sent by people of all faiths and walks of life, from simple 
farmers to professionals and from the neighbouring province of 
Saskatchewan. At its opening, Edmonton-area Muslims and their 
many friends and supporters gathered to celebrate in an interfaith 
ceremony. In fact, a Christian was chosen to conduct the proceed- 
ings. This was yet another example of Hamdon’s passion for build- 
ing bridges between different cultural and religious communities. 

Unfortunately, Al Rashid was, by 1982, in a state of disrepair 
and no longer in use. Initially, there were plans to demolish it to 
make room for an expansion of an adjacent hospital but, once 
again, Muslim women in the community weren't ready to give up. 
To them, Al Rashid was a religious space, a part of Muslim history 
and a piece of Canadian heritage that needed to be preserved. Just 
as they did more than four decades earlier, they went into action 
to raise funds—this time to preserve and designate their mosque 
as a historical landmark. It took four years of fundraising, lobbying 
of city officials and campaigning across the broader community 
in order to persuade local citizens to save the old mosque and 
approve its transfer to a new site. After a mammoth but success- 
ful undertaking, Canada’s first mosque is now part of a museum 
at Fort Edmonton Park (Lorenz 1998). 

From 1911, through the First and Second World Wars and into 
the early 1950s, the growth of the Canadian Muslim population 
was very slow. Demographic change reflected immigration poli- 
cies, which, typical of the era, encouraged the growth of a British- 
style national character to protect the purity of Anglo-Saxon 
Christian culture (Francis and Smith 1982). Nevertheless, Canada’s 
Muslim population reached 1,800 by 1951, although its growth was 
based largely on natural family expansion. Discriminatory policies 
of Canadian governments during that period forced many Muslim 
migrant workers to return to their native countries. 

The second major stage in Muslim immigration took place 
between the early 1950s and late 1970s. During the 1960s, the 
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federal government began to see immigration as a viable and 
effective method to augment Canada’s small population and amel- 
iorate chronic post-war labour shortages. Formerly restrictive 
entry and preference policies were reversed and, in 1967, an 
immigration points-based system was introduced. The aim was 
to make Canada more attractive and accessible to skilled foreign 
workers and professionals. Due in large part to these measures, 
the Canadian Muslim population increased steadily during the two 
post-war decades, with immigrants drawn from all parts of the 
world (Husaini 1990, 20-23). 

The 1950s were marked by an inflow of Muslims from Arabic- 
speaking countries, as well as from Turkey, Albania and the 
former Yugoslavia. During the 1960s, the majority of Muslim 
newcomers were from southern and southeast Asia, while the 
1970s saw greater numbers coming from eastern Africa. Unlike 
their predecessors, mid-century Muslim immigrants were typ- 
ically skilled workers and educated professionals attracted by the 
change in North America’s economy from one geared to wartime 
needs to one focused on consumer products, services and tech- 
nology. Additionally, the inauguration of Islamic studies at McGill 
University in 1952, followed a decade later by a similar program at 
the University of Toronto, attracted a new wave of Muslim schol- 
ars and students from abroad. Canada’s well-regarded status as a 
bilingual and multicultural nation also played a significant role in 
attracting immigrants with strong academic backgrounds. 

The final post-war phase of the Muslim migration to Canada 
was marked by an influx of experienced teachers, technocrats 
and business entrepreneurs. The mid-1960s also saw the replace- 
ment of earlier immigration quotas on Asians and Africans with 
more objective selection criteria based on education and skills. 
Consequently, many Muslims in their prime working years were 
admitted into Canada to meet the growing needs of an expanding 
economy. The spouses of these immigrants often joined them a 
few years later. Before long, Muslim immigrants had a baby boom 
of their own (Hamdani 1997). 
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Another significant factor influencing the growth of Muslims 
in Canada was the expulsion of Asians from Idi Amin’s regime in 
Uganda in 1972. This led to the settlement of some 6,000 Shi’a 
Imami Isma’ili refugees in North America during the mid-1970s. 
The vast majority had commercial or professional backgrounds 
and continued working in their fields in their new host countries 
(Waugh 1983, 151). Additional liberalization of immigration rules 
during the 1970s, as well as the 1971 adoption of multiculturalism 
as official government policy, led to an even greater growth in 
Canada’s Muslim population: not only did once-stagnant num- 
bers recover from previous lulls, but they surged to a new high of 
approximately 33,430. The pattern of late 20th-century immigra- 
tion shows that the substantial numerical increase of Canadian 
Muslims is a product of two distinct waves of immigration occur- 
ring before and after the Second World War. The latter wave was 
by far the larger of the two, and its single greatest characteristic 
(apart from sheer size) was its vigorous diversity. Compared to 
early Muslim pioneers, their post-war cohorts have and continue 
to be more heterogeneous —not only in education and occupation, 
but also in race and culture. 

The third wave of Muslim immigration began during the mid- 
1980s and continues to this day. While the 1981 census listed the 
number of Muslims in Canada at 98,165 (Statistics Canada, Vol 1:9), 
some researchers now believe that the true population at that time 
was larger. They base their revised opinion on estimates calcu- 
lated by a number of established Muslim associations, suggesting 
that in 1987 there were at least 100,000 Muslims in Ontario alone, 
which makes it likely that the overall figure in Canada could range 
from 150,000 to 200,000. The higher numbers were drawn from 
private surveys and community phone directories showing the 
number of Muslim households (Husaini 1990, 24). 

Canadian—Palestinian sociologist Baha Abu-Laban classifies 
Muslim immigrants to North America into three cohort types: 
Pioneer families, Transitional families and Differentiated families 
(Waugh, McIrvin, Abu-Laban and Qurashi 1991, 30). Pioneer 
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families represent early immigrants who were mostly male; they 
were primarily unskilled laborers with limited official language 
skills. Their presence in Canada has been recorded since the late- 
19th century and up until the Second World War. Transitional fam- 
ilies span the end of the first wave of Canadian Muslim immigrants 
and the beginning of the second. This group included many stu- 
dents, the majority of whom were upper-class males. Abu-Laban 
contends that this highly educated group constituted the first 
significant brain drain from their ancestral countries. A common 
term for this group is Eid Muslims, meaning that they only chose 
to participate in religious functions during the two Eid festivals 
each year; a comparable expression in Christianity is Christmas- 
and-Easter churchgoers. 

Differentiated families—Abu-Laban’s third classification of 
Muslim immigrants—comprises both those who came near the 
end of the second wave, as well as those who continue to arrive as 
part of the third phase of Muslim immigration to Canada. During 
the 1980s, most Muslim immigrants continued to settle in Canada 
as independent arrivals or through family sponsorships. Unlike 
the two previous groups, this third group has shown the greatest 
increase in geographical and cultural diversity. Also, unlike their 
Pioneer and Transitional cohorts, members of the Differentiated 
group show a greater commitment to holding on to their trad- 
itions. They are also more politically and socially organized and 
express this by taking an active role in creating their own spaces 
in Canadian society through the establishment of religious, edu- 
cational, social, economic and political institutions (Denny 1994). 

If current numerical growth patterns continue, the number 
of Canadian Muslims is expected to nearly triple over the next 
20 years, from 1.1 million in 2011 to nearly 2.7 million in 2031, as 
Figure 1 illustrates. By that time they are expected to make up 
6.6% of Canada’s total population, more than double today’s 3.2%, 
(However, it should be noted that fear of stereotyping and other 
forms of discrimination such as Islamophobia cause a substantial 
number of Canadians to avoid identifying as Muslims.) 
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Number of Muslims in Canada (1871-2011), Plus Projections 
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With a median age of 28.1 years, Canadian Muslims represent 
the youngest religious population demographic in Canada. The 
median age of Jewish Canadians is 41.5 years. For diverse Christian 
denominations, median ages range from 37.8 years among Roman 
Catholics to 46.1 years among Presbyterians (whose figures are 
similar to those found for other Protestant denominations). In 2001, 
the median age for the entire Canadian population was 37.3 years 
old, and by 2006 it had increased by 1.9 years to 39.5 years. Median 
age in Canada reached 40.6 in 2016 (Environics Institute 2006). As 
the baby boom generation ages, that median is expected to keep 
rising and could exceed 44 years by 2031 (Statistics Canada 2006). 
Contemporary Canadian Muslims are among the country’s 
most highly educated citizens. They have the second-highest level 
of education of all religious groups in Canada: 60% of Canadian 
Muslim adults have some post-secondary education—10% higher 
than the national average (Beyer 2005). A disturbing contrast, 
however, is that Canadian Muslims hold the second-highest 
unemployment rate in the entire country. A shocking 14.4% of 
Muslims are listed as jobless—almost twice the current average 
national unemployment rate of 7.1% (Kazemipur 2014, 140-141). 
What does seem relevant with regard to the economic experiences 
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of Canadian Muslims is the lower level of return on education and 
the non-recognition of pre-migration work experience. The factors 
presented here are more than just technical- and market-related 
forces; they are mostly social in nature. 

Furthermore, the increasing availability of up-to-date census and 
survey data do not fully convey Canadian Muslims’ myriad contribu- 
tions to the national economy and society. In fact, Canadian Muslims 
have participated in almost every major event in the political, social 
and economic history of Canada since its official birth as a nation 
in 1867. During the late 19th century, they hewed rocks, laid track 
and drove spikes to help build the unifying national dream of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Muslim farmers were among the hardy 
pioneers who opened up the prairie provinces of Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan for cultivation and settlement at the dawn of 
the 20th century. Skilled and professional Muslim immigrants kept 
up the tempo of post-war economic growth during the 1960s and 
1970s. And Muslim educators played a major role in responding to 
the urgent need for teachers and professors as the influx of post- 
war baby boom students converged on elementary, secondary and 
graduate schools; their presence markedly strengthened Canada’s 
foundation for a secure and prosperous future (Hamdani 1997). 


Muslims and Diversity in Canada 


SSS aT GE SRA I SN SC SAIN SAR ESRI 


Today, Canadian Muslims hail from a wide spectrum of ethnic 
backgrounds: 36% originated from the Indian subcontinent— 
Pakistan, India, or Bangladesh; 32% are frorn Arab countries; and 
about 14% come from Iran. Smaller numbers come from Somalia 
(6%); Afghanistan (4%); Turkey (4%); and the remaining 4% come 
from other places. An Environics report from 2016 suggested that 
about 32% of Canada’s Muslims were born in Canada, The same 
report proposes that more than half of foreign-born Muslims have 
arrived in Canada since 2000 and that a significant proportion 


of the population is still in the process of settlement, adjustment 
and integration. 
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Canadian Muslims are not homogeneous; rather, they com- 
prise a varied mix of ethnicities, religious traditions, philosophical 
beliefs, political persuasions, secular tendencies, languages, educa- 
tion, affluence and cultural traditions. Canadian Muslims share the 
same degree of complexity and variation as any other religiously 
identified group within our secular liberal democratic society. 

The vast majority of Muslims now living in Canada are from 
predominately Muslim areas; upon arriving in Canada, they enter 

a multicultural, rather than mono-cultural, society in which their 
status is radically changed to that of a small and non-homogen- 
eous minority. This transition gives rise to internal and external 
challenges. On the community level, Canadian Muslims have had 
to deal with the stresses of settlement and accommodating and 
acclimatizing to different cultural realities, including reconstruct- 
ing personal identities and living with the inevitable tensions and 
conflicts that arise between first- and second-generation Muslims. 
On the societal level, they have had to deal with increased 
Islamophobia, non-systemic discrimination and racism projected 
into their communities from the dominant host society (Abu 1983, 
98-109; Statistics Canada 2009, Vol 1: 9). 

As aresponse to these twin challenges, Canadian Muslim intel- 
lectuals and community leaders unanimously reject being char- 
acterized as the other in Canadian society. Rather, they prefer to 
preserve some foundational principles of their faith while simul- 
taneously working to integrate their communities more fully and 
constructively into Canadian society. During the same 30-year 
period, the desire for a more constructive integration of Muslims 
into Canadian society has grown as a result of their emergence as 
a major national group with visible presence in every province and 
in major Canadian cities. 

Reflecting their diverse national backgrounds, Canadian 
Muslims tend to form and maintain communities of similar herit- 
age at mosques and Islamic centres; some common groupings 
include South Asians, Arabs, Africans, Somalis, Guyanese, Turks, 
Fijians and Bosnians. Although most Canadian Muslims come from 
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Sunni-majority nations, each group observes its own expression 
of doctrinal and ritual observances, coherent with its interpreta- 
tion of Islamic faith. This diversity of origin and expression among 
worshipping communities across Canada is as evident among the 
majority Sunni population as it is among the smaller Shi’a group. 
Most Canadian Muslims belong to the Sunni tradition, which 
accounts for more than 90% of Muslims worldwide. In keeping 
with average global distribution, about 10% of Canada’s Muslims 
follow the minority Shi’a tradition. 

As Muslims have tended to settle wherever economic oppor- 
tunities presented themselves, most are concentrated in Ontario, 
Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. Of the total number of 
people in Canada who identify themselves as Muslim, 97% live 
in Ontario, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. Canada’s lar- 
gest urban Muslim communities are found in Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Ottawa and London. 

The diversity of Islam in Canada manifests itself through specific 
cultural, national and linguistic traditions, as well as through ethnic 
diversity. Differing ethnic backgrounds means Canadian Muslims 
have several customs and living styles; these include dietary hab- 
its, matrimonial traditions and forms of artistic expression. Artistic 
expression in particular has shown itself to be significantly influ- 
enced by a wider world of culture and education. Interestingly, the 
first word revealed in the Qur’an is Igra—an Arabic command and 
invitation meaning read—while a famous Hadith (a historically 
documented oral teaching) of the Prophet Muhammad says we are 
“to seek knowledge even in China” (Esposito 2003, 21), meaning the 
most distant land possible from the vantage point of 7th-century 
Arabians. The variety of faith expressions present in Canada alone 
is living evidence that Islam is truly a world culture (Weltkultur) 
whose doors are always open to multiple forms of expression, crea- 
tivity and adaptability. Canadian Muslims have enormous collective 
knowledge and potential, which has aided them in readily embra- 
cing Canadian national identity and its democratic values. 


= Canadian 
4.: Muslim Identity 


he major dilemma Canadian Muslims face, especially 

post-9/11, is that, in the debate about their place within 

Canadian society, the very word Muslim has taken on 
connotations that are not merely national but global in character. 
Current discussions in the media, academia and political arenas 
about Muslims inevitably give rise to issues that call for urgent 
and decisive responses. An important core issue within this ongo- 
ing discourse is the construction of a distinct Canadian Muslim 
religious identity within our liberal democratic society. In today’s 
increasingly globalized environment, the task of constructing such 
an identity is complex. In recent decades, scholars in the disciplines 
of social and political sciences, humanities and history have taken 
an intense interest in questions concerning individual and collec- 
tive human identity. 

Muslim identity is a relatively new phenomenon that emerged 
during the last two decades of the 20th century (Ansari 2003, 9). 
Prior to then, Muslims of various ethnic or cultural backgrounds 
were not identified by religion. Over the past 20 years and par- 
ticularly since September 2001, many Diaspora Muslims—even 
those who previously considered themselves non-practicing and 
secular—have rediscovered a new solidarity with their commun- 
ity, “invoking religion as a basis of identification and utilizing 
faith-based language to address social problems” (Modood 2000, 
47(1): 48), Arising as it did from the feeling of being negatively 
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stereotyped in various walks of life, this was for Muslims in 
Western Europe and North America the beginning of a newly 
constructed religious identity. 


Identity: Not So Easy to Define 
The concept of identity is Fundamental in modern social psychology. 
The nature and formation of group identity, as well as the con- 
struction of individual identity, is the subject of much theoretical 
and empirical inquiry (Cerulo 1997, 23: 385-409; Frable 1997, 48: 
139-162; Howard 2000, 26: 367-393). Identity-making does not 
result only from internal subjective perceptions and self-reflection, 
but also through external characterizations and pressures. Thus the 
question of identity formation does not involve only “Who do we 
think we are?” but also other questions such as: “Who do we want 
others to think we are?” and “Who do others really think we are?” 
Contrary to traditional belief that identity is fixed and immut- 
able, it is an evolving process: one of becoming rather than simply 
being (Dillon 1999, 250; Jamiesson 2002, 34(6): 4). It goes through 
continual renewal. It is now accepted that individual identity shifts 
over time due to personal life experiences and larger societal chan- 
ges. This construction of identity is recognized as an ongoing pro- 
cess (Haddad 1994, 61-84) and applies to all postmodern humans; 
we are individually and collectively engaged in constructing our 
identity on an ongoing basis. According to Coburn, “At one level, 
we all struggle to preserve unity and define personal boundaries. 
At another level, we try to maintain continuity in our response to 
the varied situations we find ourselves in. Our sense of unity and 
continuity in the social realm depends on our ability and capacity 
to respond” (Coburn 2001, 22). This process is both inward and 
outward: inwardly, we recognize and seek to “maintain a unified 
identity, while the outward component is linked to our recogni- 
tion and respect for others and how they simultaneously relate 
to themselves and us” (22). Within this evolving context, identity 
theory attempts to link an individual’s sense of self with the larger 
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social structure in which that individual thinks and acts. Such an 
approach, however, can vary in its emphasis on social structure, 
on the one hand, and the interactions through which identities are 
constructed, on the other (Howard 2000, 2(6): 367-393). A struc- 
tural approach, for example, “relies on the role identities play in 
analyzing individuals’ self-conceptions, behaviors, and social rela- 
tions with others” (Turner 1978, 84: 1-23). 

A second approach highlights ongoing processes of iden- 
tity construction, selection and negotiation (Cahill 1986, 27(3): 
295-311). In the process of identity construction, selection and 
negotiation, as Vryan et al. observe, “various situational, per- 
sonal and social identities are invoked, based on the specific costs 
and benefits associated with those identities” (Vryan et al. 2003, 
367-390). In particular, the concept of identity salience is useful. 
As Peek states, “It recognizes contributing factors and processes 
that make one form of identity—in this case, being Muslim—of 
greater, even paramount, importance in the hierarchy of multiple 
identities that comprise an individual or communal sense of self” 
(Peek 2005, 217). Ina salience hierarchy, discrete identities may be 
thought of as ordered. Thus, “as individuals become more commit- 
ted to a given role, that role will assume a higher identity salience. 
Moreover, the higher one’s identity rises in the salience hierarchy, 
the more likely that identity will be enacted in a given situation or 
in many situations. In essence, the likelihood that one will adopt a 
particular identity, whether intentionally or not, defines an indi- 
vidual’s identity salience and thus his or her commitment to that 
identity” (Vryan et al. 2003, 381). 

Furthermore, the authors assert, “Although social identities 
and salience hierarchies tend to be stable, individuals sometimes 
alter or take on new social identities, shed old ones or rearrange 
the relative salience of their identities” (381). In the framework of 
this discussion, religious identity refers to ways in which people 
individually relate to religion in a given context, including the 
degree to which they participate in their faith community, how 
they choose to qualify themselves in that community, how strongly 
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they feel about their beliefs and religious values, and how they 


choose to express those beliefs outside of the faith community in 
practical day-to-day activities. 


Religion: A Vital Source of Identity 


While identity has been discussed from the social sciences, 
humanities and political theory perspectives, major reviews and 
research in the field of identity theory have largely overlooked 
the role of religion, whether applied to individual or group iden- 
tities (Peek 2005, 217-220; Ahmed 2003). A summary of the state 
of knowledge in this area does not even include religion as an 
identity category (Peek, 217-220). Similarly, overview essays care- 
fully examine the individual and social basis of various dimen- 
sions of identity—including gender, race, ethnicity, nationality, 
sexuality, age, physical and mental ability, and class—yet neglect 
to mention religion as an important defining aspect (Peek 218). 
This vacuum of analysis on religious identity, states Warner, 
represents a significant scholarly blind spot (Warner 1997, 58(3): 
218). Interestingly, while some overview essays invoke Christian 
symbolism, they ignore religion as a defining source of identity, 
stating that gender/sexuality, race/ethnicity and class forma holy 
trinity in the field of identity studies (Appiah and Gates 1995, 1-6). 
Thus, religion is relegated to secondary status as an influencer in 
identity construction. Conversely, a number of investigations by 
sociologists of religion have explored the role of faith traditions 
in maintaining group identity and solidarity, particularly among 
immigrants (Ebaugh and Chafetz 2000; Gibson 1988; Bayer 2007, 
39-61). Rather than focusing exclusively on religion, many of these 
studies have examined the connection between religion and eth- 
nic identity—documenting religion’s importance in preserving 
cultural and ethnic traditions, supporting the adjustment of 
first-generation immigrants in a new host society and provid- 
ing a source of identity for the second- or third-generation or 
Canadian-born immigrants. 
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Various theories have been advanced as to why certain indi- 
viduals and communities celebrate and develop their religious 
identities over other forms of personal and social identity. Some 
hold that immigration itself is often a theologizing experience and 
that immigrants frequently react to the alienation of and confu- 
sion in a new cultural setting by seeking inner refuge in religion 
and religious rites. For this reason, religious institutions are the 
first to be built, helping to re-establish familiar social and cultural 
activities within new host societies. In this concrete way, religious 
narratives can be viewed as the building blocks of individual and 
social identity (Peek 2005, 217-220; Ammermann 2003, 216). As 
they attempt to adjust to their new country, immigrants re-estab- 
lish familiar social and cultural activities by building communal 
institutions within the host society. 

Consequently, religion assumes great importance in the process 
of defining both personal and group affiliations. In this context, a 
religion-based identity evolves in ways quite different from those 
that prevailed in the immigrants’ places of origin, where religion 
may have been taken for granted or at least figured less promin- 
ently in daily life. This is particularly true for those belonging to 
religious majorities in their native country, who upon emigrat- 
ing now find themselves part of the religious minority. Examples 
include Turks in Germany; Pakistanis, Indians and Bangladeshis 
in England; and Algerians or Tunisians in France. 

Another closely related explanation for why religion may 
become an important basis for identity can be found in the vari- 
ous functions that religion plays in society. In addition to meet- 
ing spiritual needs, membership in a religious organization offers 
many non-religious benefits, including material, psychological, 
social, economic, communal, educational, collegial and supportive 
advantages (Chen 2002, 215-238). As awareness of these positive 
benefits increases, it is more likely that individuals will seek to 
affiliate religiously. 

Athird explanation maintains that religious identity and expres- 
sion serve to ease the tensions caused by incongruent immigrant, 
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ethnic and national identities (Feher 1998, 71-94; Yang 1999), or also 
help individuals overcome personal and social isolation (Sullivan 
2000, 141-151). This view asserts that when mosque-goers (or 
those attending any other place of worship) define themselves, 
first and foremost, in religious terms, their ethnic variation and 
national differences become less potentially divisive. As a result, 
shared worship can unite diverse communities. 

A fourth explanation contends that religion may be used to 
maintain personal and social distinctiveness within a diverse, 
sometimes overpowering multicultural context (Rayaprol 1997). 
“As religion is taken less for granted in the pluralistic and secu- 
lar Canadian environment, adherents become more conscious 
of their traditions and often more determined to transmit those 
beliefs, values and behaviours to the next generation” (Warner 
1998, 17). Canadian Muslims are no exception to this. Their reli- 
gious identity and faith practices strengthen as their lives evolve 
in Canada. 

According to the 2016 Environics study, a strong majority— 
72% —of Canadian Muslims consider Islam an important part of their 
personal identity; 42% acknowledge that living in Canada has posi- 
tively affected their attachment to Islam, as opposed to the 5% that 
indicate the move to Canada has weakened their attachment to Islam 
(Warner 1998, 17; Environics 2016, 15-16; Kazemipur 2014, 68-78). 

Religious dress, practices and organizational affiliations are 
important identity markers that promote individual self-aware- 
ness, preserve group cohesion (Warner 1998, 17) and serve to dis- 
play and maintain one’s ethnic and national heritage. With respect 
to Canadian Muslims, attendance of religious institutions has 
increased in the last decade with close to half of those surveyed by 
Environics (2016) reporting that they attend services at least once 
a week, In 2016, 41% reported that they frequently visit a mosque 
for prayer (Kurien 1998, 37-70; Environics 2016, 17-19), Overall, 
religion remains an important organizing factor in the hierarchy 
of identities that compose the self. 
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The Role of Hermeneutics in Identity 
Muslim scholarship in the West faces two fundamental challen- 
ges related to the primary sources of Islamic intellectual tradition. 
Countering rigid, literal interpretations of the source texts of Islam 
is the first challenge. Such readings have resulted in rendering 
these texts inflexible, thus preventing people from grasping the 
true spirit of Quranic or prophetic messages. A second challenge 
for Muslim thinkers and religious scholars centres on how to 
facilitate or expound the interpretation of Islam’s religious texts 
in light of new geographical and historical knowledge. This is 
vitally important so that all 21st-century Muslims can be faithful 
to the ethics, logic and parameters of Islamic teachings (maqasid) 
wherever they live, and still be able to contribute to society as val- 
ued citizens. Consequently, how Islamic formative principles are 
interpreted—that is, the religious tradition itself and its normative 
sources, the Qur’an and Sunnah—becomes a significant element in 
the construction of Western Muslim identity. It is all about forming 
a powerful meta-narrative or religious environment in which “reli- 
gious actors, ideas, institutions and experiences play an important 
role in [the] construction of identities”(Ammermann 2003, 207- 
225). This is true especially in the case of second- or third-genera- 
tion Western Muslims who were born or raised mainly in the West 
(Mirdal 2000, 49-69; Duderia 2007, 21(3): 1-12). 

Recently, in many parts of the world, Islam has moved from 
being a homogenous majority religion to that of a heterogeneous 
minority. This drastic change has necessitated different interpret- 
ations of religious sources (Vroom 2007, 62(2): 230). In light of this, 
normative Islam based on literature, Islamic law and its theory 
(Usul ul Fiqh) has acquired new significance and has practical 
relevance. This new viewpoint is confirmed by several empirical 
studies conducted among selected Western Muslim communities 
(Duderija 2008, 28(3): 391). Normative Islam, based upon a par- 
ticular interpretation of primary sources (the traditional Islamic 
worldview), was long assumed to offer Muslims a comprehensive 
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guide on how to lead productive lives as observant believers and 
contributing citizens, regardless of their place or time in history. 
Consequently, any attempt to understand the process of religious 
identity construction among Western-born and -raised Muslims 
must take into account the importance of diverse interpretations 
of Islam’s formative principles, based upon certain methodological 
and epistemological assumptions. These primary sources perme- 
ate the entire intellectual heritage of Islam and have been recog- 
nized as points of reference for varied schools of thought across 
the Muslim ideological divide on which believers past and present 
have based their creeds (‘agidah), interpretive approaches (manhaj) 
and ultimately their religious identity (al Hawiyah ad Diniyah) (391). 

That said, the oft-invoked formula of “going back to the Qur’an 
and Sunnah” has become a distracting cliché in contemporary 
Muslim theological discourse (Wahyudi 2002, 2-13). Throughout 
history, such phrases have become ideological battlegrounds, 
fraught with contention over whose interpretation is most rep- 
resentative of God’s intent or will and the Prophet’s embodiment 
of it (Duderija 2008, 391). Reflecting on this point, Waardenburg 
argues that the quest for normative Islam in a Western context 
is constantly re-constructed and renegotiated by successive gen- 
erations of Muslims who appeal to a normative version of their 
faith along variant lines; thus, he states, one is faced with the 
dilemma of dealing with a “multiplicity of normative expressions 
of Islam” (Waardenburg 2003, 343-345). Therefore, it is essen- 
tial to acknowledge different models of interpretation concerning 
the Qur’an and Sunnah when examining which type of religious 
identity is being constructed (Wadud 2000, 3). As both contain a 
number of references to religious identity construction within the 
Muslim Self vis-a-vis the religious Other, they are open to variable 
interpretations. Furthermore, the act of interpreting sacred texts 
is not only a scholarly task but also a highly political one, opening 
onto contentious terrain that deeply affects people in their daily 
lives. How the sacred is interpreted shapes how power is used in 
society. To interpret religious tradition is to automatically enter a 
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conflicted domain in which one must make choices; the choices 
made in the appropriation of Muslim heritage are never neutral, for 
they confirm both intention and purpose. It is all about taking sides, 
even when the interpreters claim not to do so (Raines and Maguire 
2001, 2). Therefore, besides affecting only Muslims’ understanding 
of their faith, religious tradition also affects the wider sociopolitical 
dimension through various ways in which it “defines the religious 
boundaries of Self and Other” (Duderija 2008, 393). Differences in 
interpretation and the role of religious tradition are very import- 
ant factors that should be considered when developing any theor- 
etical framework regarding religious identity construction among 
Western-born and -raised Muslims; today, even those who immi- 
grated to the West are now an integral part of it. 


Multiple Identities 


Since coming to Canada in 1995, I have often been asked one sim- 
ple but disconcerting question: “Where are you originally from?” 
It is not specifically the question or the questioner that unsettles 
me; rather, it is the condescending manner in which that question 
is posed. It can confer a subordinate or inferior status upon the 
newcomer who might look and dress differently from the majority 
of Canadians, who might speak English with an accent or whose 
name is unfamiliar to the questioner—especially if it sounds Arabic. 
An important issue in the discourse around Canadian Muslim 
communities centres on the very notion of identity. If individuals 
living within these communities are prevented from construct- 
ing, claiming and embracing identities that allow them to be both 
Canadian and Muslim, there will be a constant malaise within 
segments of these communities, The restrictive attitude of being 
perceived as the “other” when they choose to practice their faith 
will further marginalize them as active citizens. 
Can there be such a thing as a Canadian Muslim? A simplis- 
tic definition of what constitutes a citizen of any nation suggests 
this is certainly possible: a Canadian Muslim is a person who has 
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Canadian citizenship and belongs to the faith tradition of Islam, 
whether naturalized or born in Canada. The heart of the issue, 
however, is far more complex in praxis than it appears in an 
abstract definition. Identity implies both sameness and difference. 
Not only does it relate to a personal sense of identity, but it also 
relates to how individuals relate to one another. It is a self-def 
inition of one individual or group in relation to other individuals 
and groups; it cannot be experienced in isolation. For identity to 
develop, there must be some sort of inter-personal or inter-group 
relation. The only question is the degree and the nature of that 
relationship or interaction. 

Identity is clearly not a one-way street. As human beings, we 
are constantly in the process of influencing others or being influ- 
enced by them. Additionally, we are all influenced by external fac- 
tors, such as the environment in which we live or by the society 
at large. 

There are different schools of thought regarding the elasticity 
of individual identity. The psychoanalytical school holds that an 
individual’s identity is fixed at a relatively early age, whereas the 
sociological approach sees identity development as a constantly 
evolving process, one in which our experiences and the social con- 
text or environment strongly influence who we are. Sociologists 
believe that our sense of self is an ongoing product of everyday 
social interaction (Jamiesson 2002, 34(6): 4). According to this view, 
identity not only defines who we are but is constantly evolving; 
in doing so, it represents the culmination of our experiences as 
we influence, and are influenced by, others and our environment. 
Within the fluid and dynamic sociological approach to the con- 
cepts of identity and identity development, we must pose the key 
question of how the identities of Canadian Muslims are becoming 
transformed through living in a democratic liberal country. We ask 
as well how that collective identity has been affected by the coming 
of age in society at a time when Muslims, as a result of 9/11 (as 
well as subsequent incidents), are under more scrutiny than ever 
before. One can hypothesize that these circumstances present new 
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challenges, especially for a population that is already adjusting its 
identity in terms of its collective national belonging. 

As we have seen, identity is neither given nor inherited; it is 
the product of ongoing processes through which individuals and 
groups are constantly transformed through social interaction. 
As individuals, we simultaneously hold various identities: father, 
mother, daughter, son, politician, doctor, engineer, teacher, fem- 
inist, environmentalist, Canadian, Jew, Christian, Muslim, atheist, 
and so on. We shift from one facet to another as we juggle our 
different roles and responsibilities, absorbing and responding to 
change on virtually every societal level. 

For example, I am Bosnian by origin and cultural memory, 
Muslim by religion, Canadian by geography and nationality, uni- 
versalist in my humanity and globalist in my outlook. Which of 
these identities is the most important? The answer depends on the 
situation and the context in which I find myself. If 1 am preparing 
to vote, then] ama Canadian citizen with a constitutional right to 
help choose my political leaders through the electoral process. But 
if you ask me about the purpose and goal of life, then] ama Muslim 
because I believe in what Islam teaches about what it means to be 
human and live on Earth. I embrace and embody several identities 
in several dimensions. If a multiplicity of identities is typical, why 
should it be a problem for Canadian Muslims? 

A major concern for Canadian Muslims in the midst of shap- 
ing an emergent persona or profile is the challenge of carrying 
many identities without feeling fragmented or in crisis. It must 
be remembered that, as with all other distinct societal groups, 
Muslim identity is multilayered, like a diamond carefully cut to 
reflect varied cuts. Every Muslim simultaneously has many daily 
and seasonal roles or commitments to fulfill; at any given time or 
in any given context, certain layers of identity may become more 
prominent than others. Thus, when Canadian Muslims are so 
often asked “which are you first, Muslim or Canadian?” knowing 

how to respond can be problematic. To be both, while not dimin- 
ishing either identity, can be difficult to explain without causing 
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misunderstanding. It is essential to dispel the notion that a per- 
ceived higher religiosity among those of our faith implies a weaker 
sense of national identity; that is simply false. 

The 2016 Environics survey revealed that 94% of Canadian 
citizens of Muslim faith identify very strongly or strongly with 
Canada as their homeland and felt a great sense of belonging to 
the nation. A weak sense of belonging to Canada is most apt to be 
mentioned by Muslims reporting negative experiences at border 
crossings or those feeling inhibited in expressing their political or 
social opinions. For the sake of clarity, however, it should be noted 
that there are two distinct identities involved here. On the one 
hand, there is a religious or philosophical identity; on the other, 
there is national or territorial identity. The survey reveals that a 
strong majority of Canadian Muslims consider both religious iden- 
tity (84%) and Canadian national identity (81%) to be very import- 
ant parts of their personal identity. Over the last decade, a larger 
percentage of Canadian Muslims have reported saying that they 
place equal importance on their religious and national identities. 
This percentage went up 16% from the previous Environics survey 
in 2006 (Environics 2016, 9, 15-16). Just as one can be Jewish and 
Canadian or Christian and Canadian at the same time, so can one 
be Muslim and Canadian, without any substance of contradiction, 
tension, exaggeration or comparison between the two. 


Becoming or Being? Identity in the Making 
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Anumber of studies have investigated various aspects of personal 
and social identity among Western Muslims, including attitudes 
toward gender-based roles for Muslim women and identities; 
political affiliations among Muslims; issues around the retention 
and transmission of religious identity; and distinctions between 
the respective identities and religious practices of Sunni and Shi’a 
Muslims in North America. Additionally, several research studies 
have examined the intersections of religious, racial and ethnic iden- 
tities among Arab-American Muslims, African-American Muslims, 
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Indo-Pakistani-American Muslims and Iranian-American Muslims 
(Bartkowski and Read 2003, 26(1): 71-92; Hermansen 1991, 88-201; 
Khan 2000, 87-101). Haddad had even undertaken the ambitious 
task of investigating the much broader social dynamics that are 
shaping Muslim religious identity in North America, exploring 
factors affecting various kinds of identity prior to emigration, 
the immigrant experience in a new national context and also the 
options or challenges that immigrants encounter as they strug- 
gle to become established in new and sometimes unsympathetic 
environments (Haddad 2000, 19-46). 

Despite the emergence of focused studies and other research 
that explores the beliefs, values, attitudes and behaviors of 
Western Muslims, little is known about the processes behind 
their identity formation, particularly among the second genera- 
tion (Hermansen 2003, 306-319; Leonard 2003). Some research 
has been undertaken to closely examine the identity development 
of specific ethnic groups in Dearborn, Michigan, including young 
Muslim Arabs. However, this research did not focus specifically on 
religious identification; rather it examined the intersection of eth- 
nic and religious identity, the significance of gender relations, and 
how religious teachings and parental influence have shaped the 
identities of second-generation Arab-American adolescents. Other 
researchers have chosen to concentrate solely on the second gen- 
eration and what they call identity Islam among that group. This 
form of identity assertion is of growing concern because it could 
suggest that Muslim youth in North America are becoming rigidly 
conservative and condemnatory of the secular culture around 
them. This ideological version of Islam is considered antithetical 
to progressive interpretations among Muslims. Few current stud- 
ies on the lives of Western Muslim youth appear to have specif- 
ically documented and analyzed ways in which religious identity 
is constructed, developed and enacted by the second generation; 
two are worthy of attention, however. One is Lori Peek’s research 
published in 20085, and another is Peter Beyer’s research published 
in 2013 (Peek 2005, 215-242; Beyer 2013, 53-74). 
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Historically, immigrants to Canada brought their beliefs and 
practices with them. These played a dominant role in the forma- 
tion, or re-formation, of their identity in their new environment 
(Bowlby 2001, 8). Religion and culture became crucial to enabling 
immigrants to not only distinguish oneself and one’s group, but 
also to helping them learn to adapt and cope with new cultures. 
Religion remained an important identity marker for immigrants, 
for it helped them preserve both individual self-awareness and 
group cohesion. It also defined a human being’s place in the uni- 
verse (Yousif 1993). For those “who choose to dismiss or repudiate 
their traditional beliefs and religious practices, it means stepping 
outside their habitual boundaries and thus outside their own iden- 
tity, often to embrace other identities that speak more to their per- 
sonalities and interests” (Yousif 1992, 535). 

Since the mid-19th century, when the first Muslims arrived 
in Canada, they and their children have made significant strides 
toward embracing and adapting to Canadian society, as well as 
contributing to Canadian lifestyles. This is not to say that they 
have changed their beliefs, but rather that they have embraced 
democratic values that are also compatible with Islamic values. 
Indeed, over the course of 14 centuries, in a variety of geographic 
and cultural contexts, the teachings of Islam have not restricted 
Muslim communities or societies from embracing change and 
reform. Similarly, Muslim intelligentsia have predominantly urged 
fellow believers in the West to adapt to evolving social and polit- 
ical realities while remaining faithful to Islamic formative faith 

principles. “Muslim thinkers affirm Islam is a unique civilization 
because its adherents have been able to express the universal and 
fundamental principles of their faith through time and space (his- 
tory and geography), while absorbing diversity and taking on the 
customs, tastes and styles of a wide spectrum of cultural contexts” 
(Ramadan 2004, 214). 

The integration into Western culture marks a significant water- 
shed in Muslim contributions to human culture. As previously 
demonstrated, their collective approach is founded on upholding 
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the prime sources of Islamic intellectual and spiritual tradition as 
guidance for life within any context. However, Muslim religious 
practices are often mistaken as being demonstrations of loyalty 
to one’s culture of origin, rather than embracing and expressing 
loyalty to the host nations. For example, in Britain and the United 
States, first-generation Muslims of Pakistani origin often tried 
to continue being Pakistani in their day-to-day lives, including in 
their dress, foods, traditional practices and outlook. In France, they 
tried to be Moroccan and Algerian; in Germany, they tried to be 
Turkish; and so on. But with the emergence and coming of age of a 
second generation born in the respective host countries, problems 
and questions arose. Parents saw their children losing, or no longer 
recognizing themselves as part of, their Pakistani, Arab or Turkish 
cultures, and these parents feared that their offspring were los- 
ing their religious identity as well. However, many young Muslims 
wholeheartedly practise Islam while distancing themselves from 
their cultures of origin (Ramadan 2004, 215). This brings us to 
constructing a Canadian expression of Islam and to the question 
of how Canadian Muslims should understand and implement the 
concept of integration. How can they relate to change and tran- 
sition without abandoning traditional religious values? How can 
they create a new, visible and self-sustaining Muslim culture that 
embodies a distinct Canadian expression of Islam? 

By being willing and able to address this dual challenge, 
Canadian Muslims have every hope of reconciling their timeless 
religious beliefs with the daily demands and opportunities pro- 
vided by a multicultural environment. “To wholly succeed, how- 
ever, they must prioritize the reading and studying of traditional 
Islamic source texts with the aim of recovering forgotten principles 
as well as discovering new horizons of thought” (Ramadan 2004, 
216). Muslim identity is not confined to a single narrow-minded 
construct based on rigid and inflexible principles often imported 
from abroad, Rather, “it is built and nurtured by constant dialogue 
and dynamic movement between the foundational values of Islam 
and the fluid environment.in which 21st-century Muslims find 
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within the many-textured fabric of societies. 

Consequently, the concept of identity, especially for Western 
Muslims, is one that gives them direction toward social integration 
(Ramadan 2007, 445). Islam itself contains proactive elements that 
encourage integration into, and positive interaction with, multicul- 
tural environments and contributions to the same. These elements 
help Muslims to successfully acclimatize while remaining faith- 
ful to their inherent religious values. Ramadan states: “Muslims 
return to their scriptural sources to allow them to distinguish 
between those religious principles that define them and the cul- 
tural trappings that are often acquired from the varied societies 
and cultures in which they live. When their defining elements of 
identity are based on sound religious principles, Muslims can live 
in any environment” (Ramadan 2004, 78). 

Therefore, as long as Muslims utilize and reflect upon their 
core religious texts and sources, they will have little difficulty in 
remaining faithful to their religious values, while at the same time 
integrating within host societies. Regardless of environment and 
historical era, this has been a constant principle. Islamic teach- 
ings encourage the acceptance of other cultures, as long as they 
do not negatively impact on either Islam or its followers. The idea 
of integration in all matters that are good (or halal) in nature is 
welcomed in Islam. Islam teaches Muslims to integrate all things 
that are not against an established religious principle and to adopt 
them as their own. This is, after all, the true universality of Islam. It 
has made it possible for Muslims to settle in and embrace, without 
contradiction, almost all cultures of the countries in which they 
have lived, from South America to Asia and throughout Africa and 
Eastern Europe. This should not be otherwise in the West. 

Academic and author Tariq Ramadan elaborates on the signifi- 
cance of Muslim identity by discussing its four pillars, or pivots, 
and their specific values. The first and most important pivot is 
faith in God not just as a private, internalized belief but as a holistic 
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religious practice. Belief and practice add the rich dimension of 
spirituality that keeps faith alive and reinforces it. The inner 
dimension of faith, that of religious practice and its inherent 
spirituality, are the combined lights by which human life and the 
universe are perceived. The second pivot rests on an attitude of 
intellect that marries an understanding of core Islamic texts with 
the living context in which those texts are practiced (Ramadan 
2004, 54). For this to happen, as noted earlier, Canadian Muslims 
must come to a functional understanding of the role of Islamic 
hermeneutics in a Canadian context. The third pivot, education 
and transmission, is the open and active expression of faith, which 
makes it possible for believers to pass the teachings of Islam on to 
future generations as well as to share the message of Islam with 
the broader community (particularly to counter misinformation 
or misunderstandings about the Islamic faith), The fourth and last 
pivot of Muslim identity is contained in the outward expression 
of faith through positive action and participation; it includes not 
only how one treats the self and others, but how we relate to all of 
creation (Ramadan 2004, 82). Muslim identity is all about being a 
good individual and a good citizen, in equal measure. It is also about 
being useful to everyone around you. As the Prophet Muhammad 
said, “[T]he best people are those who benefit others” (Hadith of 
Muhammad [Daragutni]). It should be noted that the Prophet did 
not say “Muslims” or “believers” in that quote; he used the simple 
and inclusive term people to include everyone, regardless of their 
faith or beliefs. 

It is abundantly clear that to be Muslim is to act according 
to—and not in contradiction with—the teachings of Islam within 
one’s adopted society. There is nothing in Islam that commands 
Muslims to withdraw from society or to become ghettoized in order 
to be closer to God, On the contrary, in order to be in full harmony 
with their religious identity, Muslims need to vigorously exercise 
the choice and freedom to practice Islamic teachings in a uniquely 
Canadian context. At the same time, they must consciously develop 
a Canadian image as an integral part of their identity pattern. “The 
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true nature of Muslim identity can be achieved only through an 
open and dynamic spirit or attitude, one that is in constant inter- 
action with the surrounding environment. The resulting identity 
emerges from internal subjective perceptions and self-reflection 
while still being receptive to external influences” (Ramadan 2004, 
83-85. Hence, one’s identity changes over time and under differ- 
ent social conditions. 

By exploring core Islamic sources while responding at the 
same time to the texture of Canadian lifestyles, we can see that 
there is no contradiction for Muslims in taking on full citizenship 
and embracing Canada as their own country. This is a path that 
takes Muslims toward new horizons, giving them opportunities 
to reframe their religious and intellectual traditions within the 
Canadian context. This ongoing path guides Canadian Muslims 
in expressing their beliefs within the parameters of what is 
Islamically acceptable while at the same time engaging fully with 
Canadian democratic values. 


A Growing Sense of ‘Muslim’ Identity 
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Canada has a long history of receiving mass migration. During 
the 19th and early 2oth centuries, immigrants primarily from 
European Christian countries arrived on its shores, They came with 
religious divisions that were turbulent and often life-threatening 
for certain migrant groups. For instance, the Anglo-Protestant 
elites worried that Catholic immigrants from Ireland, Poland and 
Southern Europe would add disproportionate numbers to the 
ranks of Roman Catholics, who were already dominant throughout 
French-speaking Quebec. Catholics at that time were regarded as a 
group that might never successfully fit into mainstream Canadian 
society. It was long-believed they would never fully integrate, due 
to their attachment to the Vatican, an attachment that undercut 
national loyalty. Similar doubts were raised at various points about 
large numbers of Orthodox Christians and Jews emigrating from 
Eastern Europe. Today, with Catholics, Orthodox Christians and 
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Jews long established at the heart of mainstream Canadian life, 
similar concerns are being raised about Muslim groups. 

In recent decades, the religious landscape of Canada has 
changed markedly, largely due to the 1971 passage of federal multi- 
culturalism legislation. This pioneering initiative in government 
policy soon led to the growth of unprecedented diversity among 
Canada’s population, as millions of immigrants arrived from 
Africa, Asia, the Caribbean, Eastern Europe, Latin America and 
the Middle East. These post-1971 immigrants proved to be racially, 
ethnically, linguistically and religiously more heterogeneous than 
their predecessors from the previous century. Political turmoil, 
wars, revolutions, disasters and labour market trends prompted 
(and continue to prompt) refugees and immigrants from all around 
the world to choose Canada for settlement. These, along with other 
social, political and economic forces, have made Canada the most 
diverse nation on earth. 

Muslims constitute an important part of this increasingly 
diverse cultural, ethnic and religious landscape. While estimates 
vary regarding the current population, and while there are per- 
iodic disagreements concerning who should identify as Muslim, 
it is generally accepted that more than one million Muslims now 
live permanently in Canada. Canadian Muslims comprise a strik- 
ingly diverse group, including adherents from every corner of the 
world as well as many first-, second-, third- and, in some cases, 
fourth-generation immigrants. Additionally, a small but increasing 
number of Anglo-Saxon Canadians and others, such as Indigenous 

peoples, have converted to Islam in recent decades. Thus Canadian 
followers of Islam represent a broad range of ethnicities, cultures, 
nationalities and expressions of their faith. 

Although the body of knowledge regarding traditions and experi- 
ences germane to Canadian Muslims continues to grow, few empir- 
ical investigations have specifically explored the processes through 
which religious identities have developed among them. The 2006 
Environics study examined the role that religion plays in the lives 
and identity formation of Canadian Muslims (Environics 2006). In 
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this study, both Muslims and the general public perceived a growing 
sense of religiosity among Canadian Muslims, but the two groups 
differed on whether this was good for Canada. Most Canadian 
Muslims believe they have avery strong (30%) or fairly strong (42%) 
sense of Islamic identity. The general population expressed a similar 
perception; many Canadians believe that Muslims in this country 
have a very strong (27%) or fairly strong (44%) sense of Islamic 
identity (Adams 2009, 10(2): 19-26). This is consistent with Bayer’s 
study on religions in Canada (Bayer 2007, 39-61). 

The Environics study found widespread agreement that 
Muslims’ sense of religious identity was on the rise: 69% of 
Canadian Muslims and 62% of all Canadians believed there 
was a growing sense of Muslim identity in our nation. Canadian 
Muslims differed from the general population, however, in that 
85% believed this was positive for Canada, while only 9% believed 
it was negative. By contrast, more than half (56%) of the general 
population saw this as negative for Canada and one-third (33%) 
saw it as a positive (Adams 2009, 21). Canadian Muslims tended to 
say they were optimistic about the growing sense of Muslim iden- 
tity in Canada because Islamic values are positive and they believe 
Canada would benefit from the expression of these values. The 
2016 Environics survey confirmed that a strong Muslim identity 
is increasingly associated with also having strong pride in being a 
Canadian citizen. The population at large, however, expressed res- 
ervations about a strengthened Muslim identity in Canada, citing 
fears of extremism as a primary reason (Environics 2016, 7, 23). 

The study also found that more than half of Canadian 
Muslims (56%) identified themselves first as Muslim and second 
as Canadian, while about one-quarter (23%) said they were 
Canadians first. Indeed, their pride in being Canadian matched 
the national average. Notably, 17% of Canadian Muslims volun- 
teered the answer that both identities are of equal importance 
to them. (Both was not an option presented by the interviewers 
to preserve comparability with the Pew surveys in Europe, but 
in view of participants’ eagerness to employ this answer, the 
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questionnaire will be adjusted in the next wave of Canadian 
research (Environics 2016, 32).) 

There is a drawback in posing questions like the ones described 
above, as they imply Canadian Muslims need to choose between their 
religious beliefs and their nationality. No other religious community 
in Canada is forced to choose between their faith and their nation. 
I do not see a constructive reason for forcing a Muslim (or a Jew or 
any other believer) to choose between being a member of a particular 
faith tradition and being a Canadian. As we have seen, every individ- 
ual, Muslim or not, embodies various characteristics that make up 
a single identity. These characteristics intersect, diverge and occa- 
sionally clash; in sum, they are all part of being human. 

Given the diverse national and cultural origins of Canadian 
Muslims, it is hardly surprising that a number of questions have 
arisen concerning their collective identity and loyalty. Do Muslims 
uphold one aspect of their identity as having greater merit or priv- 
ilege than others? Do they adopt multiple, even overlapping, iden- 
tities? Are they Muslims first or Canadians first? An important 
part of living is learning how to reconcile these various aspects of 
one’s identity. For a Canadian Muslim, this discourse can become 
very intense. Most Muslims living in a secular liberal democracy 
seek to adapt their religious discourse and practice to fit into the 
prevailing environment while retaining spiritual integrity. In 
return, they hope that the society and its institutions will provide 
a solid foundation that protects one’s constitutional rights to free- 
dom of expression and religion. 

In this sense, it does not matter what comes first or second in 
the sequence of expressed identities. More important is to what 
degree these two entities—Canadian-ness and Muslim-ness—allow 
individuals to thrive as full and contributing members of society. 
In asking whether Canadian Muslims identify themselves primar- 
ily by their faith or nationality, we unfortunately often tend to 
frame these attributes as being in opposition, But faith and nation- 
ality are very different in nature and are by no means mutually 
exclusive, For Canadian Muslims, religious identity addresses the 
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human purpose of being and provides universal concepts of life 
and death, while nationality—their ‘Canadian-ness’—describes 
their geographical and political attachment and determines much 
about how they relate to the state and fellow citizens. Taking 
Ramadan’s statement that “faith and nationality should not be 
viewed as contradictory” (Ramadan 2002, 171) further, one could 
say that faith and nationality should be viewed as complementary 
to one another. 

In practice, Canadians have decided that it is indeed possible 
and desirable for nationality and faith to thrive together, since 
both speak to the myriad challenges we face as a nation. Instead 
of questioning whether Canadian Muslims are Muslims first or 
Canadians first—whether God or the State comes first—we should 
instead explore the rich and complex nature of this dual relation- 
ship. I suggest we begin by posing different questions to those 
asked in the 2006 Environics poll, for if we continue to ask ques- 
tions of Muslims that we would consider wrong or inappropri- 
ate if directed at other religious and cultural groups, the answers 
could misguide those seeking to truly understand the 21st-century 
realities of Canadian Muslims. One better question might be: Do 
Islamic formative principles allow Canadian Muslims to be faithful 
Canadian citizens? Another might be: Does the Canadian system 
of law and governance allow Canadian Muslims to fully maintain 
their faith and religious practices? 

Additionally, there is a notable generational difference in how 
some questions have been received and answered. For example, 
Environics found that Muslims aged 18 to 29 (77%) were most 
likely to describe themselves as Muslim first. Among those in the 
youngest cohort, only 14% called themselves Canadian first, while 
8% volunteered that they were equally Canadian and Muslim. 
The question of identity among youth is an important one and 
not strongly emphasized in the Environics poll. As Adams states: 
“Whether young Canadian Muslims’ embrace of their minority 
religious identity is a sign of pride in Islam (which John Berry of 
Queen’s University would count as positive) or a sign of alienation 
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from mainstream Canadian society, resulting fromm discrimination 
and exclusion (as Jeffrey Reitz and Rupa Banerjee of the University 
of Toronto might argue) obviously calls for closer examination” 
(Adams 2009, 22), Even though the majority of Canadian Muslims 
identify themselves by faith, almost all of them (94%) claim to be 
proud Canadians, This proportion is virtually identical and even 
higher than among all other Canadians (93%) who express pride 
in their nationality (Adams 2009, 22; Environics 2016, 7). 


Identity Development: Second Generation 
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Several studies have investigated different aspects of personal and 
social identity among Muslims in the West. Others have focused 
on exploring belief systems, values, attitudes and behaviour. 
However, besides these endeavours, Peek notes that not much “is 
known regarding the identity construction of the Muslim youth in 
the US.” (Peek 2005, 220). Likewise, not much is known regarding 
the identity construction of the Muslim youth in Canada except in 
studies such as Peter Beyer’s (Beyer 2016, 35-73). In her study on 
religious identity development among Muslim youth, Peek exam- 
ines the process of religious-identity construction and the emer- 
gence of'religion as the most salient sources of personal and social 
identity for second-generation Muslims, The study was done inthe 
U.S, less than three months after the 9/11 attacks. Peek’s research 
reveals three stages of religious identity development among 
Muslim youth: religion as ascribed or inherited identity; religion 
as chosen or acquired identity; and religion as declared identity. “As 
the participants moved through each of the stages,” she observes, 
“their faith became more intensive and their religious practice 
increased, as did their identification with the religion of Islam and 
the individual characteristic of being Muslim” (Peek 20085, 2233). 
Regarding religion as ascribed identity, Peek reports that her 
research participants (a total of 127 in all categories, of whom 
117 were born Into Muslim families and 10 converted to Islam as 
young adults), in this stage of their identity development, did not 
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become significantly involved in critical reflection over the mean- 
ing of being Muslim because their religious identity was taken for 
granted; “they viewed religion as an ascribed characteristic of 
their individual selves and social worlds” (Peek 2205, 223). Most 
of the young people interviewed in Peek’s study did not seriously 
consider issues of identity at that stage in their lives but rather 
followed what their parents told them. Peek clarifies the attitude 
of participants in saying that “religion was not a salient identity 
for the participants” (Peek 2005, 236). 

Concerning religion as chosen/acquired identity, Peek draws 
attention to the fact that previous research on the topic of iden- 
tity construction suggests that, as children grow, they “begin to 
develop a more concrete, cognitive conception of their religious 
identity” (Peek 2005, 227). Thus, as they mature, they begin to 
view religion not as an unquestionable, ascribed characteristic, 
but as a chosen identity. “Becoming more critical, introspective 
and more aware of one’s values, goals and beliefs is a normal part 
of human development” (227). Peek’s study suggests that, as the 
young people matured, they began to contemplate more import- 
ant questions concerning life and their religious background; for 
many, that meant “re-examining the religious aspect of their 
identity” (228). During this maturing stage, the participants con- 
sciously decided, after self-reflection on the matter, to embrace 
their Muslim identity; in doing so, they often (temporarily at least) 
excluded other core identities such as ethnicity and nationality. 

According to Peek, declared identity—the third stage of reli- 
gious identity development—occurred for study participants in 
response to a crisis, notably for many the events and aftermath 
of September 11, 2001. In the months that followed these trau- 
matic terror attacks on New York’s World Trade Center and the 
Pentagon, thousands of Muslims, Arabs and anyone who looked 
Middle Eastern endured discrimination, harassment, verbal abuse 
and physical assaults (which, in some tragic cases, ended in mur- 
der). This terrifying new reality did not prevent young Muslims 
from affirming publicly, and even more strongly, their religious 
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identity. Peek noted that “many participants reported that their 
religious identity became even stronger during this time” (Peek 
2005, 231). The same findings were reported by Beyer in his 2013 
study as well as by the Environics Institute for Survey Research 
in 2016 (Beyer 2013, 35-73; Environics 2016, 1-43). 

My discussions with Canadian Muslim youth and their responses 
regarding individual and collective identity in Canada were very 
much in tune with Peek’s findings, just as they were with the find- 
ings of Peter Beyer (2007, 39-61), who suggests that religious iden- 
tity among Canadian Muslim youth is more evident than among 
youth from other religious traditions; for example, Hindus and 
Buddhists. In 2004, Beyer and his team of researchers in Ottawa, 
Toronto and Montreal conducted about 200 semi-structured and 
in-depth interviews with a sample of young adults (ages 18 to 27) 
who grew up in Canada but who were of immigrant families and 
of Muslim, Buddhist or Hindu background. About half of them were 
from Muslim families, the rest divided more or less evenly between 
Hindu and Buddhist backgrounds. A majority were women. 

The purpose of the research was to discover how second-gen- 
eration youth are constructing—or failing to construct—the 
religious identity of their heritage. He presented the following 
conclusions: First, Muslims as a group are far more involved than 
either Buddhists or Hindus in practising their faith. In fact, half or 
more of the Muslims, whether male or female, were what Beyer 
and his team judged to be highly involved; the rest somewhat or not 
at all. Second, Muslims, in contrast to Hindu and Buddhist youth, 
are very actively engaged in reconstruction of their tradition and 
consequently express it, even at this early adult age. “The way 
that they are reconstructing their religion and expressing it, how- 
ever, varies a great deal and includes a strong influence of global 
connections via transnational ties, mass media exposure and/or 
through the internet” (Beyer 2004, 59). According to Beyer, people 
inall three religious groups—highly involved, moderately or some- 
how involved, and not involved or rejecting Islam as their source of 
religious identity—are, with some exceptions, very well integrated 
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into mainstream Canadian society, even and especially if they 
are religiously involved. What is interesting in this study, Beyer 
suggests, is that when Muslim youth develop a stronger sense of 
Islamic identity and when they practice regularly, commitment 
to being more faithful citizens does not increase. In short, strong 
Islamic identity does not prevent them from being fully engaged 
citizens of the Canadian society (Beyer 2013, 59-60). Living 
with Canadian Muslims in three large Canadian cities (Toronto, 
Vancouver, Ottawa) and serving as their imam afforded me an 
opportunity to witness the same reality: when Muslim youth (and 
Muslims in general) are more knowledgeable about normative 
Islam and practise their faith more regularly, they become more 
faithful community members and more committed citizens. The 
2016 Environics survey on Canadian Muslims asserts that having a 
strong Muslim identity is increasingly associated with also having 
strong pride in being faithful citizens of Canada (Environics 2016, 
7). In other words, a stronger religious identity produces a stronger 
national Canadian identity. Regarding youth, their knowledge of 
Islam and radicalization, Beyer suggests that “religion could serve 
as an antidote to radicalization” (Beyer 2014, 121-144). 

These youth engage in what one may call seamless compart- 
mentalization (Beyer 2013, 139); they easily combine the various 
aspects of their identities, including religious identity. They feel 
comfortable and, with some exceptions, at home in Canadian 
society. As a group, they are no more marginalized or alienated 
than anyone else in their age group who does not share their 
background. Above all, this includes the great majority of devout 
Muslims, who do not appear to be more marginalized than other 
religious people. In this regard, it should be noted that these youth 
live in large urban areas where immigrants form a significant por- 
tion of the population, and these immigrant populations, while 
residentially concentrated in some areas more than others, are 
on the whole not marginalized in poorer districts of these cities. 


Constructive 
Integration 


. Ithough Canadian society is generally inclusive, minori- 
| ties may choose to follow patterns of either assimilation 
or isolation when adjusting to their new environments. 
However, there is a third alternative: constructive integration. This 


encompasses social, cultural, intellectual and psychological types 
of integration and is at the core of Canadian multiculturalism. The 
distinctively Canadian model of constructive integration offers 
balanced choices, enhances positive experiences and minimizes 
undesirable extremes. It can help minorities—visible or religious 
or both—to engage fully with their surroundings, reconcile differ- 
ences and find opportunities to contribute to society as a whole. 

Like all Canadians, Canadian Muslims live within an accepted 
model of multiculturalism, encouraging integration through 
engagement, participation and shared citizenship. This model 
encourages them to renew and reform their Islamic communal 
outlook within mainstream society while maintaining their reli- 
gious beliefs, unlike the environment experienced by most Muslims 
in Europe (e.g., France), where systemic assimilation or exclusion 
seem to be the only options. Historically, the European approach 
can be traced back to the treatment of groups such as Bosnian 
Muslims (or Bosniaks), who were politically and socially pressured 
to abandon their religious traditions. Following the retreat of the 
Ottoman Empire from the Balkans in 1878, they became the alien- 
ated Other in their own lands. 
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Systemic Exclusion: The Case of Bosniaks 


On July 27, 2007, Bosnian Muslims celebrated 600 years of Islam 
in their nation, reminding the world that Balkan Muslims are 
not an assortment of transient communities but are indigenous 
European peoples. Mustafa Ceric, a spiritual leader of Bosniaks 
(Bosnian Muslims), echoed this historic fact and emphasized that, 
by celebrating centuries of Islam in the heart of Europe, Muslims 
not only desire the naturalization of their religion in Europe, but 
that Bosnians themselves have demonstrated how Islam can be 
beneficially harmonized within a European way of life (The Star 
Online 2007). Ceric’s words were echoed by Michael Schmunk, 
German Ambassador to Bosnia and Herzegovina, during a two- 
day conference dealing with Islam in Bosnia and Germany. 
Schmunk also noted that Islam as practised in Bosnia could be a 
positive social export to the rest of Europe. He further suggested 
that a Bosnian-style expression of Islam could fit very well into the 
current European Union (The Star Online 2007). 

It is generally believed that Muslims came to the former 
Yugoslavia with the arrival of the Turks centuries ago (Smailovic 
1980, 2(1):132-144). Other scholars, however, believe Islam appeared 
in the Balkans much earlier, during the 10th or 11th centuries when 
Muslim rule expanded into Sicily and other areas around the 
Mediterranean (Shakir 1975, 152). These scholars claim that Islam 
was introduced to the Balkans more than 1,200 years ago, preced- 
ing even its foothold in the eastern Mediterranean region. They also 
affirm that, during the 8th century, large numbers of men from the 
Balkans served in the Muslim courts of Granada (Andalus) in what 
is now southern and central Spain. However, records of Islamic 
presence in the Balkans prior to the Turkish era are still scant and 
fragmentary; to date, the Turkish period remains the best-docu- 
mented phase of Muslim history in the Balkans. From that time on, 
especially during the 15th and 16th centuries, Islam spread quickly 
in the region. Moreover, during Ottoman rule, Muslims, Christians 
and Jews thrived and lived harmoniously (Smailovic 1980, 130-133). 
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There is strong historical evidence that a substantial conver- 
sion of Balkan people to Islam took place during this period. At 
that time, this included indigenous people in the region, including 
Paterenes or Bogumils, their Catholic descendants and Catholic 
and Orthodox Christian Slavs (Balic 1992, 13(2): 384-389). The 
local Bosnian church of the time was similar in its structure to a 
Muslim mystic Dervish/Sufi order. Its beliefs included the concept 
of Jesus as a spiritual person, that prayer should be conducted daily 
and prescribed dietary values similar to those prescribed by Islam. 
When the Turks arrived, Bosnian Bogumils enjoyed good relations 
with them. One reason why many Balkan people, especially the 
Paterene Bosnians, chose to adopt Islam was in reaction to the 
oppressive rule they had endured under the Kingdom of Hungary. 
Eventually, Hungary itself was overtaken by the Ottoman Turks. 
For this and similar reasons, a large part of the indigenous Balkan 
population embraced Islam, led by its aristocracy (Balic 1992, 
13(2): 385). Historical fact thus belies the political propaganda that 
emerged much later accusing Bosnian Muslims of having betrayed 
their nation by adopting a non-Serbian or Croatian faith. 

The 19th-century decline of the Ottoman Empire resulted in 
fatal consequences for Muslims in Bosnia and the Balkan people 
in general (Khan 1996, 16(1): 52). The European rebellion against 
Turkish rule led to the Austro-Hungarian Empire’s occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878, all of which “had a considerable 
impact on the life and status of Muslims and their future in the 
Balkans” (Smailovic 1980, 133). Although a weakened Turkey con- 
tinued to oversee its interests in Bosnia, Muslims eventually freed 
themselves from Turkish influence. Austro-Hungarian rule, which 
exercised stricter control over Muslim religious life in Bosnia, 
offered them even less freedom (134). To maintain their culture 
and tradition, in 1882 Bosnians established the Council of Muslim 
Clergy, or the Ulema Medzlis, but their situation did not improve 
under the Austro-Hungarian Empire, or under a united Yugoslavia. 
Smailovic states, “As for much of the 2oth century, Muslims in the 
region faced a series of rigorous trials” (134-135). Following the 
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First World War, Serbs and Croats refused to recognize Bosnian 
Muslim identity, and this disagreement gave birth to the fractious 
Muslim Question in Balkan politics. “The ongoing struggle for rec- 
ognition of Bosniak identity has been at the core of virtually every 
ensuing conflict in the former Yugoslavia. Bosnians were seen as 
holding the balance between two competitors for power—Serbs 
and Croats—resulting in demands by both sides that Bosniaks be 
nationalized into Serb Muslims or Islamic Croatians” (Khan 1996, 
57). However, Safet Bey Basagic, a respected Bosnian author, told 
Croatian Peoples’ Peasant Party leader Stjepan Radic: “Neither I, 
nor any Muslim, is a Croat or a Serb (Hadzijahic 1990, 148).” 

During the Tito regime in Yugoslavia, Muslims launched a hard 
struggle for recognition, but the communist regime created even 
more barriers to their hopes for a distinct identity. In the 1948 
Yugoslav census, “Bosnian Muslims were given three choices for 
self-identification: as Serb-Muslims, Croat-Muslims or ethnically 
undeclared” These choices starkly reflected official central gov- 
ernment policy that Muslims “must be absorbed into either Serb 
or Croat nationalities” (Kahn 1996, 60). Overwhelming Muslim 
resistance to this policy is shown by the numbers: 8% declared 
themselves to be Serb-Muslims, 3% as Croat-Muslims, while 83% 
called themselves ethnically undeclared (Ramet 1992, 179). 

Since 1971 (the same year in which Canada declared itself an 
officially multicultural nation), “Bosnian Muslims have been desig- 
nated as Muslims in the national sense for reasons of pragmatism 
and domestic policy” (Balic 1992, 384). At the same time, Bosnian 
Catholics assigned themselves a collective Croatian identity and 
Bosnian Orthodox Christians, or Pravoslavs, adopted a Serbian 
identity. From then on, both Serbs and Croats tried to claim the 
indigenous Muslim population as belonging to their respective 
national identities, with both groups working openly to elimin- 
ate Bosnian identity from both Balkan political vocabulary and 
popular consciousness. For almost 30 years, Bosnian Muslims 
continued to campaign for recognition of their identity. The 1981 
Yugoslav census counted “almost two million people within Bosnia 
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who identified themselves as Muslims” (Friedman 2000, 28(1): 
174). According to Friedman, “such self-identification was possible 
until the death of Tito; after that, his policy of multinational accept- 
ance in the land of Brotherhood and Unity also died, signalling the 
start of Yugoslavia’s disintegration as a federal state” (174). Such 
events led to inexorable and brutal aggression against Bosniaks, 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina, between 1992 and 1995. 

Adecade after Tito’s death, the Yugoslav census of 1991 showed 
a similar number of Muslims: 1.9 million, accounting for about 44% 
of the total population of Bosnia. Among them, 95% declared their 
language to be Bosnian. Those registered as Yugoslavs numbered 
242,682 or 5.5%, while Others totalled 104,439 or 2.4%. Although 
some tens of thousands of Muslims had identified themselves 
as Croats or Serbs (Balic 1992, 385), most Bosnians still identi- 
fied themselves simply as Muslims. In 1988, on the occasion of 
the 450th anniversary of the founding of the Gazi Husrev-beg 
Medresa in Sarajevo, Bosnian Muslim leader Ferhad Efendi Seta 
said, “Those who adopted the Islamic faith in this country have 
the good fortune of originating from long-established European 
inhabitants and in participating in the finest achievements of 
European culture” (Balic 1992, 386). However, as the Muslims of 
Bosnia sought to affirm their belonging to the European commun- 
ity and desire to participate in European achievements, their Serb 
and Croat neighbours took the opposite position. 

Despite fervent affirmations that their leaders were ready 
and willing to enter into dialogue with both Serbian and Croatian 
neighbours, Bosnian Muslims and their distinct European-centred 
expression of Islam soon became a target. According to Balic, “The 
abuse came not only from mass media and the government of 
Serbia but also from a circle of Serbian intellectuals who fuelled 
a campaign to maintain the historic exclusion of the Bosnian 
Muslims in the 1990s” (386). What had been mostly verbal exclu- 
sion in the past became a violent physical exclusion inflicted on 
the Bosnian Muslim population. It was clear that “this rhetoric had 
the desired effect of turning Muslims into others, intruders, those 
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who do not belong, those who threatened our well-being, power and 
prosperity; in order to pacify them, they had to be dominated or 
eliminated” (Bringa 2002, 194-271). 

The first substantial encounters between Bosnians and 
European culture occurred while the Hapsburgs ruled the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and “opened for Bosnian intellectuals the 
potential of a positive relationship between Islam and European 
culture” (Karcic 1999, 147). Many traditional scholars in Bosnia 
opposed such a Eurocentric relationship, a position quite simi- 
lar to that taken by some of today’s Muslim scholars in the West. 
However, many others realized that rejecting European norms and 
institutions would be the wrong path for Bosnian Muslims and “the 
logical consequence of such a stand could have been only migra- 
tion or marginalization” (Karcic 1999, 147) Enlightened Bosnian 
intellectuals gradually developed a position of selective adaptation, 
emphasizing the importance of embracing European culture while 
retaining the core of their Muslim lifestyle. From that time on, the 
expression of Islam among Bosnians was quite distinctive from 
that of other countries with a majority of Muslims. “This inten- 
tional balance of faith and culture was a source of strength and 
perseverance to Bosnians during 1992-1995, when most of Europe 
and the international community stood by and ignored their plight. 
Throughout this period of oppression and abuse, Bosnian Muslims 
continued to stand for a tolerant, liberal, contemporary and, in 
fact, European interpretation of Islam” (Moe 2003, 1-17). 

Ceric understood his fellow Bosniaks’ feelings about being 
rejected in Europe but felt it was important, nevertheless, that 
Muslims make a greater effort to fitin. He emphasized that Europe 
is not yet ready to accept Muslims who practiced their faith openly, 
despite international covenants guaranteeing human rights and 
religious freedom of minorities. But he also pointed out that Muslims 
themselves were not living up to their responsibilities as potential 
Europeans, Ceric felt that their communities had no choice but to 
work at gaining greater respect and to show that they were ready 
to accept human rights, democracy, transparency, accountability, 
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the rule of law and all those European values that people mistakenly 
assumed were antithetical to Islamic teachings. In fact, they are at 
the core of the faith. Many Bosnian Muslims clearly took inspiration 
from leaders like Ceric, for there remains today a strong movement 
to present their communities as collective examples and case stud- 
ies for millions of other European Muslims who have had no such 
role model to guide them (The Star Online 2007). 

Bosnian Muslim scholars inherited a long tradition of peace- 
ful co-existence with Christian-majority societies ever since the 
Balkans came under Hapsburg rule during the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Bosnians as a people have responded to the challenges 
of contemporary adaptation even prior to the Austro-Hungarian 
era, building a foundation to carry them through to the 21st cen- 
tury. A major reason for the adaptive success of Bosnian Muslims 
has been the enlightened role played by spiritual leaders, who not 
only relied on traditions of classical figh (Muslim jurisprudence) 
but continually applied them to the conditions of contemporary 
society. In essence, they have had several centuries in which to 
practise and prepare for embracing the challenges of modernity. 
Today’s Bosnian Muslim clergy are no less skilled than their fore- 
bears in possessing the combined skill and knowledge to deal with 
challenges facing Muslims throughout 21st-century Europe (Karcic 
1999, 158). 

The image of a mosque, a Catholic church, an Orthodox 
Christian church and a Jewish synagogue standing side by side 
in Sarajevo is “a powerful metaphor and an enduring image of 
the tolerant, pluralist, inter-religious and inter-cultural relations 
that have characterized Bosnian history and for which Bosnian 
Muslims justly claim much credit” (Moe 2003, 1-17). Bosnian his- 
tory has given the world an exceptional case of religiously motiv- 
ated harmony among differing faith groups—and rightly called “a 
grand multicultural or multi-religious tapestry, a filigree, a mosaic 
comprising four communities, a society of Abraham, and the only 
country in Europe that sprang out from the pages of the Holy Bible 
and the Qur’an” (Karcic 1999, 90-92). 
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The successful and peaceful relations among four major world 
religions has been a longstanding feature of Bosnian history (Moe 
2004, 1), providing abundant evidence that Bosnian Muslims 
are among Europe’s most tolerant and pluralist citizens. More 
recently, some Bosnian intellectuals have explicitly rejected the 
term multicultural, preferring instead to speak of a single Bosnian 
culture that harmoniously integrates Islam, Roman Catholicism, 
Serbian Christian Orthodoxy and Judaism (Mahmutcehajic 2000, 
163, 301-302). Within Bosnian culture as a whole, however, “they 
still see the Bosniak, Bosnian Croat and Bosnian Serb identities as 
constituent parts” (Moe 2004, 3). 

According to Karcic, the widespread and long-held notion of 
Bosnian history as one in which different faiths have co-existed for 
centuries is strongly attributed by Bosniaks to the peaceful nature 
of Islam toward people of other faiths (Karcic 1999, 91). Bosnian 
Muslims recognize Christianity and Judaism as kindred Abrahamic 
faiths and their adherents as “Ahlul Kitab—fellow People of the 
Book,” who deserve their rights and freedoms even in countries 
with a Muslim majority. This name is used in the Quran 50 times 
(as in the Chapter 3, verse 199), a fact that suggests the import- 
ance of the fair treatment of them. This respectful approach has 
been exemplified in the Ahdnama (or Covenant) by which Sultan 
Mehmet Fatih in 1463 “granted security for the life and property 
of Franciscan monks who worked in Bosnia to spread Catholicism” 
(Mahmutcehajic 2002, 14; Hafizovic 2002, 102-107). Roman 
Catholics, particularly Bosnian Franciscans, contributed to inter- 
faith tolerance, while Orthodox Christians and Jews also had good 
relations with Muslims (Karcic 1999, 91). 

Bosnian Muslims not only became known as the people who 
most closely identified with Bosnia as a homeland, but they were 
also known as helping to build a homeland that recognized unity 
in diversity and encouraged harmonious religious pluralism. 
Mahmutcehajic suggests, “At the centre of Bosnian nationalism 
was the complementary assumption that non-Muslim Bosnians 
would similarly recognize and protect the rights of others” 
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(Mahmutcehajic 2003, 110). Today, however, Bosnian Muslim iden- 
tity in the Balkans is still a source of tension within the former 
Yugoslavia. In Mahmuitcehajic’s view, “It has created a socio-pol- 
itical standoff, or stalemate, that hinders not only Muslims but all 
other faith groups in Bosnia and Herzegovina, preventing them 
from achieving a vision of the constructive integration of Muslims 
in the Balkans and Europe. Many believe that the next steps for- 
ward can only succeed through collaborative and determined 
efforts” (Yasmeen and Markovic 2014, 269). 


Assimilation: France's Official Strategy 
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The Muslim presence in France dates back to the 12th to 14th centur- 
ies, during the time of the Andalusian epoch. Muslims had actually 
lived in southern France since the 8th century, mostly in the Avignon 
region. However, “their contemporary presence started much later 
with the rise of French colonial power in Africa and the arrival of 
new waves of Muslims in France, first around the turn of the 20th 
century, and then following the Algerian War of Liberation (1954- 
1962)” (Ramadan 2002, 5). While Muslim immigrants had been 
arriving in France since the late 1800s, more significant migration 
waves took place after the Second World War, particularly during 
the 1950s, 1960s and 1980s (Vaisse 2006, 1). Factors leading to this 
large influx included the collapse of the French colonial empire 
around the world during the late 1950s and into the 1960s, as well as 
“Prance’s chronic need for labour after the huge working-class losses 
the nation sustained as a result of the Second World War. A majority 
of Muslims in France to this day are from former colonial states in 
North Africa or sub-Saharan Africa” (Muslims [Report] 2007, 16). 
Post-war immigrants converged on France from Algeria, Tunisia 
and Morocco in the north and from Senegal, Mali and Mauritania in 
the sub-Saharan region—all areas where French was the domin- 
ant colonial language. During the 1960s, when France and Turkey 
signed their historic first agreement concerning migrant workers, 
immigration from Turkey significantly increased. A majority of 
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those who entered France during the post-war and mid-century 
periods were single male workers who had left their families behind. 
By the 1970s, however, there was a great increase in the immigra- 
tion of women and children due to family-reunification programs 
(Muslims 2007, 17). Besides France’s continuing need for labourers 
to replace its aging workforce after the Second World War, other 
factors resulting in the Muslim population’s rapid growth included 
“a high birth rate among reunified families and a recent increase in 
asylum-seekers and refugees (both political and economic) fleeing 
impoverished and unstable countries” (Gallis 2005, 1). 

“France is all the French,” said Charles de Gaulle, late President 
of the French Republic, referring to the unifying power of national 
secularism. However, some among those French are Muslims 
(Maillard 2005, 62). In keeping with France’s republican ideal that 
all citizens are equal, it has been forbidden since 1872 to collect 
population statistics on racial, ethnic or religious backgrounds. 
This lack of meaningful data has long prevented scientific research 
into issues of racism in employment and other barriers to achieve- 
ment among religious and visible minorities in France. Moreover, 
“the law not only precludes gathering census data, it also forbids 
businesses from asking for such information on job applications 
or running any self-identification campaigns within workforces in 
the interests of equal opportunity” (Gallis 2005, 22). Consequently, 
France’s 19th-century secularist laws have made it difficult to pro- 
vide an accurate picture of the size of its Muslim population. While 
current estimates vary between 5 and 8 million (Vaisse 2005, 1), 
there is general agreement that approximately 10% of France’s 
population, or about 6 to 7 million people, are Muslims, with as 
many as one-third having French citizenship (Gallis 2005, 22). 

Since Napoleon’s entered Egypt in 1798, France and Muslim 
countries have experienced a paradoxical relationship. The major 
reason affecting the integration of Muslims into French society 
is the attitudes of the colonial past (Kepel 1987). Kepel also notes 
that the heterogeneity of Muslim groups is another common fac- 
tor that is negatively impacting integration throughout Europe 
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and North America. French Muslims are deeply divided by their 
national origins, languages, cultures and ethnic backgrounds, and 
are far from being a coherent minority group (Gallis 2005, 23). 
This heterogeneity, for example, has seriously affected the Muslim 
voice in French politics, accounting for its relative weakness and 
reticence. Consequently, the representation of French Muslims in 
public life is significantly less than might be expected from their 
numerical strength (Wharton 2004, 16). 
Not all French Muslims are newcomers, however. While 
first-generation immigrants have retained strong ties with their 
countries of origins (though most have never returned) and adopted 
French citizenship, the situation is quite different for second-gen- 
eration Muslims, who were born in France and are French by jus 
soli (birthright citizenship). French is their mother tongue, French 
culture is all they have ever known and absorbed, and they have no 
connection with the immigrant experience. Yet even this status does 
not ensure mainstream acceptance of second-generation French 
Muslims, which is far less than the welcome accorded to first-gen- 
eration immigrants from other European countries and non-Cath- 
olic faiths. Thus, Muslims who are relatively well integrated into 
French society and whose self-identity is wholly French sometimes 
find themselves being treated in a sub-standard manner (Tlemjani 
1997, 1(4)). For example, most North Africans in France feel trapped 
in a downward spiral of joblessness, racial discrimination and 
clashes with police. Muslims living in the black ghettoized banlieux 
(suburbs) of France are experiencing the same deprivations and 
frustration as African Americans in the urban ghettos of the United 
States. Many social researchers claim that the French have never 
fully accepted North African and sub-Saharan black immigrants, 
and it often seems they have even less acceptance for second-gen- 
eration Muslims than the first (Vertovec and Peach 1997, 42-50). 
While France officially and intensely protects its secular sys- 
tem, Muslims are trying to live within a society of power relations 
that reinforce their own socio-economic weakness. Part of the 
power struggle stems from France’s colonial past and a persisting 
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colon mentality. Indeed, “some observers believe that the present- 
day French-Muslim population is afflicted with lingering notions 
of inferiority that are rooted in their former subservient relation- 
ship to France as a colonial power” (Gallis 2005, 24). Wharton 
states that this “residual colonizer-versus-colonized relationship 
still influences how the French public views the French Muslims in 
its midst.” He goes on to say: “The same dichotomy has also played 
a decisive role in shaping Muslim self-awareness in French society 
and in Muslims’ perceptions of the societal roles assigned to them. 
These factors have resulted in the development of a French-Muslim 
identity that is sociopolitical rather than strictly religious, in much 
the same way as French Catholics regard the Church as a religious 
establishment, while normal life is led according to national secular 
norms” (Wharton 2004, 17). Consequently, according to Wharton, 
identification of French Muslims with Islam as a socio-economic 
reality has been imposed by the host nation, rather than emerged 
as a result of any strong religious-versus-secular convictions and 
beliefs among French Muslims themselves (17). 

While the speed at which immigrants integrate varies widely 
between Europe and North America, that in itself is not enough 
to explain the tensions underlying contemporary French society 
(Ramadan 2002, 25). The problem of Muslim integration in Europe 
was exacerbated by 40-year-old European state policies which did 
not encourage the appropriate and successful accommodation of 
migrants or religious and visible minorities. As Joppke states, “What 
was in place or left unchanged was in fact often insufficient and 
harmful” (Joppke 2007, 321-350). Even in states long believed to pro- 
mote coherent models of integration, as in assimilationist France, 
the sense that public policy had failed was acutely felt even before 
the catastrophic Paris riots of 2005. A review of France’s post-war 
immigration experience conducted by the Cour des Comptes noted 
that “the state has always been fixated on refining its instruments 
of immigration control and that its integration policy remained 
badly defined in its objectives and principles, incoherent, con- 
tradictory and insufficient” (Cour des Comptes 2004, 9-10). The 
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concept of integration as understood by the French state continues 
to be so ill-defined as to mean only one thing: assimilation. 

Muslim practices in France include women wearing the head 

scarf (hijab), prescribed burial rites and separate cemeteries, and 
the choice of halal-prepared food. Yet even in government and 
academic circles, such basic traditions are viewed as extremist 
and reflective of fundamentalism, rather than as religious expres- 
sions—acceptable within norms of providing citizens with freedom 
of conscience and worship. Ironically, even though anti-Semitism 
exists, the same two factors of separate cemeteries and Kosher 
food do not seem to evoke negative attitudes toward French Jews. 
This double standard serves to intensify the narrowness of the 
French approach to understanding integration. The freedom of 
all French citizens according to national law and official discourse 
has led to an uncomfortable paradox, where tolerance of divers- 
ity takes an inferior position to the assumed superiority of main- 
stream French cultural norms. Thus, “the true cause behind this 
paradoxical situation is that the French, as representatives of a 
dominant collective community, are the ones who create the Other 
in their midst” (Knocke 1997, 2(5): 127-136). 

There is a widely held view in France that its Muslim population 
is not well-assimilated. Yet, France demands that all of its citizens 
and residents embrace French cultural norms and become fluent 
in the French language, guided by the strong hand of the state. In 
the past several years, “the French government has adopted new 
measures to assimilate and control its Muslim population” (Gallis 
2005, 27). Yet, even though the French government accepted multi- 
culturalism as a phenomenon that enriches social life, in practice, 
ithas sharply discouraged multiculturalism and has never adopted 
it as national policy (Gallis 2005, 2). “Attempts to assimilate immi- 
grants led France to form barriers between communities” (Hussain 
2004, 107). Unlike the Canadian model of multiculturalism, min- 
ority communities are not provided with opportunities to feel as 
though they belong, This is a detriment to the positive participation 
and integration of minorities (Amin 2002, 972). 
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The debate over assimilation in France is not new. For many 
years, public education, military service and employment have 
played major roles in the process of assimilating minorities. A lead- 
ing indicator has been the state’s approach to managing religious 
practice (Gallis 2005, 22). A 1905 state law for managing religious 
practices officially recognized Catholicism, Protestantism and 
Judaism, and introduced means for these three religious groups to 
create representative bodies through which to deal with the state 
on matters of mutual importance. Even though France officially 
recognized Islam as a distinct religion during the 1980s, it was 
not until 2002 that French Muslims gained the right to create an 
official institution to represent their community before the gov- 
ernment (Gallis 2005, 22). 

In effect, France has recognized conditional rather than vol- 
untary integration. The state respects an individual’s cultural or 
religious characteristics as long as he or she is willing to accept 
a social contract that requires swearing allegiance to the princi- 
ples of secularism and unity of the republic. The same contrac- 
tual acceptance requires shunning cultural or religious practices 
deemed foreign or potentially harmful to France and that would 
lead to communautarisme. “Such a contract lacks the key element 
of voluntary mutual acceptance; without that, it cannot be a con- 
tract. According to the Haut Conseil’s initial proposal, for an inte- 
gration contract to be valid, immigrants [and minorities] must be 
willing to fit into the host society. This process has to be voluntary” 
as well as mutual (HCI 2001, 60). 

France is deeply influenced by its Christian past, despite the 
social reality of being home to a significant number of Jews and 
Muslims. On paper, France respects all religious groups; accepts 
all forms of worship without officially supporting any of them; and 
allows its citizens to believe or not to believe. However, this legal 
guarantee is not always reflected in practice (Lamand 1994, 14(1): 
102). Due to different historical, political, cultural and religious 
reasons, Christians, Jews and Muslims do not occupy equal status 
in French politics or society. 
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In that vein, the Open Society Institute (OSI) quotes a French 
Muslim leader as saying that “Muslims have rights, but the prob- 
lem emerges when it comes to practice” (Os! [Report] 2002, 115). 
The OSI also reports that “neither [the] legal system nor the State 
public administration has succeeded in formulating clear answers 
for a number of issues linked to the public management of Islam, 
such as the construction of places of worship, Muslim plots in local 
cemeteries and ritual slaughter (of animals raised for food, accord- 
ing to Halal practice)” (115). 

Regarding France’s approach to Islam, “theoretical tolerance 
has not yet materialized” and “to say that the State has to rec- 
ognize and respect the religious identity of everyone supposes, 
for instance, that the French State and Muslims are in agreement 
on what exactly constitutes a Muslim identity” (Ramadan 2002, 
24). In reality, however, secular French society resists recognizing 
Muslims as a spiritual community with a different and unique reli- 
gious identity, in contrast to the recognition given Christians and 
Jews, Wharton agrees with this viewpoint and suggests that “Dub- 
lic opinion and government policies continue to strongly oppose 
such recognition under the false premise that it would lead to the 
Lebanonization of France” (Wharton 2004, 17). 

Analysts of Islam in France have divided the Muslim population 
into several categories. The first category comprises young Muslims 

who consider themselves totally French and identify more with 
French culture and their French context than with their parents’ 
cultures of the countries of origin. The second category comprises 
good Muslims and good citizens who value their links with the cul- 
tures of the countries of their parents but accept that France and 
all it stands for is their here-and-now reality. The third category 
comprises secular Muslim individuals who speak the language of 
their originating countries but see civic participation as an integral 
part of their present lives in France. A fourth category—isolation- 
ists—are the smallest minority group of French Muslims who hold 
that they are not French but rather Muslims in a cultural sense. 
Many members of this group isolate themselves from mainstream 
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ers and living as sal citizens in a modern society. Seren in ten 
I lims, or 72%, perceive no conflict, while nearly the same 
proportion of the non-Muslim French public—74%—share the 
same view {Allen 2006). This illustrates a positive outlook among 
Muslims in France, even though surveys found them slightly more 
likely to report a negative experience attributed to their race, eth- 
nicity and religion than Muslims in other EU countries. 
The constant growth in the number of Muslims in France is 
a strong indicator that Islam as a religion remains an important 
factor beyond the first generation of immigrants (Cities Report, 
2007, 65). This continuing trend can be traced back to a redis- 
covery of religiosity among French Muslims that emerged during 
the social strife of the 1970s (21). This was followed in the early 
1980s by Socialist Party support of the progressive integration of 
Islarn in France—a period marked by an increasing occurrence of 
suburban riots that involved young people of North African origin 
(22). The resulting atmosphere of violence and insecurity allowed 
the National Front, a far-right party, “to strengthen its support 
among French voters by vilifying young Muslims and encouraging 
xenophobia against immigrants and minorities” (22). 
In response, French Muslim organizations appealed during 
the 1990s for a reassessment of official French secularism. While 
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accepting its global purpose of maintaining balanced integration, 
they felt that the state should apply its secularist principles in light 
of the current reality (Ramadan 1995, 25-26). Limited legal reform 
could be introduced, or at least discussed, in order to encourage 
respect for both French identity and Muslim worship. However, it 
appears to be more a question of how to implement what exist- 
ing laws say, rather than a matter of reform (Ramadan 2002, 26). 
In their quest for solutions to current conflicts, Muslim leaders 
lamented, “If only Muslims in France knew—or were interested 
in—these laws and tried to organize themselves in order to obtain 
the rights which are effectively theirs. This is one of the important 
keys of the current problem of coexistence” (26). 

Conflicts facing French Muslims in recent decades have given 
rise to new approaches in dealing with their French reality. Such 
approaches are different from those utilized in their various coun- 
tries of origin, for they reflect a new expression of Islam that is 
French at its heart. “From being an implanted expression of Islam 
among first-generation Muslims, second- and third-generation 
adherents have given their Islamic expression a distinctly French 
flavour. Muslim institutions in France are not governed by Islamic 
authorities from countries of origin; rather, French Muslims have 
chosen local leaders who both understand Islam and are deeply 
knowledgeable about French culture and laws” (Cesari 1994, 147— 
156). Given that such initiatives stem from within local Muslim 
communities, France should more willingly allow Muslims to take 
their rightful place in French society as full, participating citizens. 


Expressions of Muslimness: A Comparison 
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Since the mid-1i9th century when the first Muslims arrived in 
Canada, they and their descendants have made significant moves 
toward embracing and adapting to a liberal-democratic plural- 
ist society, This is not to say they have changed their core beliefs 
but rather that they have adopted democratic values as being 
compatible with their religious intellectual tradition. Through 
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1,400 years and a wide variety of geographic and cultural contexts, 
Islam and its teachings have never prevented Muslim commun- 
ities from undertaking change and reform; this is true regardless 
of the time or place in which Muslims have lived. Most Muslim 
intellectuals in Western democracies encourage the adoption of, 
and participation in, constructive social integration as a means of 
progress and reform. They urge Muslims to “embrace new social 
and political realities while remaining faithful to their religious 
principles, both in the past and since their arrival within Western 
societies” (Ramadan 2004, 214). According to Ramadan, by saying 
that “Islam is a true civilization because it can express its univer- 
sal and fundamental principles regardless of time and space (i.e., 
changes in history and geography), while integrating diversity and 
taking on the customs, tastes and styles of various cultural con- 
texts,” they support this notion (215). This brings up the concept 
of developing a uniquely Canadian expression of Islam and how 
the constructive social integration of Canadian Muslims should 
take place. How can Muslims in Canadian society embrace change 
and transition without abandoning their traditional religious val- 
ues? How can they create a renewed, visible and self-sustaining 
Canadian Muslim culture? 

Awillingness and ability to address these key questions would 
help Canadian Muslims harmonize their religious beliefs with the 
challenges of living in a pluralist, democratic and liberal environ- 
ment. To be successful, however, “Muslims must prioritize the 
reading and re-reading of their foundational religious texts and 
study them anew, not only to recover forgotten principles but also 
to encounter new horizons of Islam, while breaking free of cultural 
constraints that often have little to do with actual faith teachings” 
(216). For Ramadan, “the ultimate aim of these activities is to finda 
way of living harmoniously within the fabric of all human societies, 
Muslim identity is one that gives constant direction towards social 
integration, because Islam contains all the progressive elements 
required for supporting constructive integration within a multi- 
cultural society” (78). 
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The key defining elements of Muslim identity are characterized 
by openness and regular social interaction. These attributes help 
Muslims to acclimatize successfully in different cultural contexts 
while remaining faithful to their religious values. By returning to 
scriptural sources, Muslims can establish a positive distinction 
between the religious principles that define them and the acquired 
cultural norms that identify or reflect the various societies in 
which they live. When Muslim identity is consciously based on 
religious principles, Muslims can live and thrive anywhere. Thus, 
as long as Muslims utilize and reflect upon religious texts, they will 
encounter few if any problems in remaining faithful to the values 
of their faith, no matter how dissimilar their host societies or the 
prevailing historical movements of their time may be. Teachings of 
Islam encourage acceptance of other cultures as long as the prac- 
tices and values do not contradict Muslim beliefs—and even then, 
Muslims do not dictate their beliefs to others but live peacefully 
even in societies where diverse values are freely held. This is, after 
all, “how the true universality of Islam works: it integrates the 
good, from wherever it may come. This recognition of universal 
good is what has made it possible for Muslims, without ethical con- 
tradiction, to adopt nearly every encountered culture as their own, 
from South America to the Indian subcontinent, through Eastern 
Europe, Asia, North Africa and many other regions” (Ramadan 
2002, 54). The same should be true of Canada. 


Constructive Integration and Beyond 


ra SE AEN SA SETAE TENE a 


Owing to their relatively new experience in Canada, where the 
vast majority of Muslims either arrived or were born within the 
past 30 years, Canadian Muslims need to focus on the foundations 
of their faith and how it engages with other faiths in a liberal 
pluralistic democratic society. As Ramadan states, “They need to 
delineate and distinguish what is unchangeable (thabit) in their 
faith from what is acceptably subject to change (mutaghayyir) 
in order to appreciate what they have gained spiritually, and 
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even what they may have lost, by living in a Western context” 
(Ramadan, 2004, 9). 

The encounter between Canadian Muslims and mainstream 
Canadian culture has created an ongoing challenge over how to 
explain the worldview of Islam to a multicultural country in which 
their religious group constitutes a significant minority. The novelty 
of Canadian society to recent Muslim immigrants opens up myr- 
iad alternatives and possibilities. But these same wide-ranging 
possibilities may not seem as exciting or novel to Canadian Muslim 
youth born and raised here. The task of finding and claiming a 
healthy sel&image would be much simpler for those who are able 
to embrace their parents’ heritage while learning new approaches 
to life as Canadian-born citizens. 

In this book, integration is used to mean a two-way process of 
adaptation, but with one important difference. It also has to be 
constructive, not just passive, and without reluctance on either 
side. Canadian multiculturalism is the preferred constructive 
integration model for Muslims. It evolved in Canada during the 
1960s when minorities were seen as part of a national strategy for 
nation-building; it accepts the maintenance of cultural or religious 
differences; it respects those differences and encourages divers- 
ity. “Integration as an element of multiculturalism is a healthy 
alternative to the invisibility of assimilation” (Vasta 2007, 6). Asa 
term representing the relationship between a whole and its parts, 
integration represents the most sensitive feature of an established 
society, which in turn is a complex structure built upon a multitude 
of hierarchical and parallel subsystems. 

For the past several decades, Canadian Muslims have become 
familiar with established public policies dealing with integration. 
In the early years of Muslim presence, however, many chose com- 
plete assimilation, while others isolated themselves in separate 
communities as a protective response to the unfamiliar environ- 
ment of their new country. Some, as in the case of Hilwie Hamdon 


and her supporters, chose the healthy alternative that we know of 
today as constructive social integration. 
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The assimilation approach does not focus on the importance 
of religion to newcomers and how it could be difficult to maintain 
one’s faith practices, especially among those who consider Canada 
as a new and perhaps intimidating social context. On the other 
hand, an isolationist approach—whether imposed through exclu- 
sion or consciously chosen by newcomers —can build stoic resist- 
ance to any degree of assimilation and feed fears of losing one’s 
religious and cultural identity. To counter such fears, some choose 
to segregate themselves into small safe zones or ethnic enclaves, 
which ultimately hamper the process of natural integration. 

The difficult choice between assimilation and isolation is a 
problem experienced by all minorities, especially those singled 
out by negative media stereotyping and who suffer from resulting 
discrimination in the workplace, in the educational system and 
in virtually all contacts with government services. They become 
the Other: people who are disliked and ridiculed because of their 
accent, religion, skin colour, hair, clothing or mannerisms, all of 
which set them apart as different from the norm. Consequently, 
neither assimilation nor isolation offers a mutually beneficial 
relationship for Canadian Muslims and mainstream society. 
Constructive integration can overcome the disadvantages of 
the other two options by supporting and encouraging Canadian 
Muslims to live their faith fully and openly within the context of 
modern Canadian liberal democracy. Ramadan asserts that it is 
the most efficient, proactive and sustainable approach because 
of its reformist attitude and beneficial outcomes (Ramadan 2004, 
221). In this context, the selective adoption of Western cultural 
norms has been gradually developed by a proactive cross-section 
of Western Muslim academics and leaders. 

Constructive integration promotes the preservation of one’s 
identity in matters of religion, culture, language and heritage, 
while simultaneously encouraging full participation in the coun- 
try’s social sphere and promoting both individual and collective 
contributions in all fields of endeavour. This positive hybrid model 
follows the ancient wisdom which recognizes that, as minorities 
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adapt, societies and nations also adapt. When adopted by main- 
stream society, applied constructive integration sends a powerful 
message of collective respect and the affirmation that minorities 
are an asset. Once feelings of trust, respect and appreciation are 
perceived, the vast majority of Canadian Muslims would much 
rather contribute to the well-being of their country than simply 
live passively within its borders, as they might if their only options 
consisted of assimilation or isolation. 

This is why the constructive integration model is optimal. It 
requires less effort overall, while offering maximum potential 
benefits to the individual, the community and the country. It allows 
people to be personally proud of their heritage and thus feel a 
greater sense of purpose and direction. Constructively integrated 
individuals would not try to hide their ethnicity or religion, nor 
would they feel inferior in comparison to fellow citizens. In short, 
they would not feel restricted or handicapped by their multiple 
identities. Constructive integration therefore allows Canadian 
Muslims to build a strong and beneficial place in Canada, just as 
they have elsewhere. When viewed by others and themselves as 
confident, assertive and engaged citizens, Canadian Muslims can 
better contribute to Canada. 


Internal Obstacles to Integration 


According to contemporary Muslim thinkers, the inefficient meth- 
odologies and procedures among some Muslim groups in Western 
societies fall far short of the core logic of Islam, because they lack 
the aims and objectives of the faith’s primary texts. According to 
Ramadan, “this happens among Western Muslim leaders who think 
and behave within models replicated from their countries of origin 
witliout regard for differences in the Western context” (Ramadan 
2004, 221—222). The opposite situation of Western importation is 
equally problematic. In discussing the weak educational systems 
of many Muslim societies, Al Attas “blames the increase of cap- 
tive minds on educational systems that are imported unchanged 
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into Muslim environments” (Al Attas 1974, 695). This occurs when 
Muslims who received their higher education at Western univer- 
sities return to their home countries and apply what they have 
learned without regard for local conditions, cultures, economies 
or politics. Al Attas explains that this is not simply about “a sim- 
ple adaptation of techniques and methodologies but of the con- 
ceptual apparatus, systems of analysis and selection of problems. 
The captive mind does not consider another possible alternative: 
methodological non-alignment. One can, after all, choose one’s 
own problems independently and develop methodology accord- 
ing to local needs, without being dictated by external forces” (691). 

Captive-mind syndrome also affects individual Muslims who 
make Canada (or another Western country) their home, yet bring 
the exact thought processes of their countries of origin and con- 
tinue to live by them despite being in a different social context. 
According to Al Attas: “The captive mind becomes uncreative and 
incapable of formulating original ideas or solutions; it cannot con- 
struct analytical patterns independent of current stereotypes; it 
is fragmented and unfocused in outlook; and it is alienated from 
major issues in Canadian society. Above all, it is tragically uncon- 
scious of its own captivity, due to having slavishly absorbed the 
conditioning, values and attitudes of its country of origin. Sadly, 
the captive mind suffers from intellectual bondage and a child-like 
dependence on a distant outside authority that does not know or 
understand its new context and new reality” (692). 

Although some Canadian Muslims consider themselves to 
be members of Canadian society, they do not make the effort to 
address emerging problems, nor do they attempt to offer new solu- 
tions for these new problems. Rather, they see their world and its 
issues as binary extremes, without a middle ground. This attitude, 
more than anything else, explains why it has been so difficult for 
them to reconcile the internal and external conflicts between their 
cultures of origin and the society to which they have immigrated. 
This attitude is in urgent need of change so that new aspirations 
and means of further progress can be injected into the Canadian 
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Muslim population. This could be achieved through increased 
education and public participation and engagement, which would 
further motivate Canadian Muslims to claim their rightful place in 
Canada’s liberal, democratic and multicultural society. 


The Canadian Model of Integration 


The Canadian model of integration, compared to the French model 
of assimilation and the Bosnian model of exclusion and segrega- 
tion, remains fairly stable, making inter-group relations within this 
country relatively peaceful. The major difference between Canada 
and France, or Canada and the Balkans, is that Canada deliberately 
and officially defines itself as a multicultural state in the sense that 
it not only accepts but also welcomes people of multiple ethnic 
origins, respects minority religions and cultures and provides a 
constitutional commitment to support their aspirations, rights and 
freedoms. In fact, “an outstanding feature of Canadian multicul- 
turalism is that it has been constitutionally enshrined in the 1982 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms” (Vasta 2007, 17). This distinction 
gives the federal government, regardless of the party in power, an 
ongoing mandate to promote acceptance of, and respect for, immi- 
grants and minorities (Helly 2004, 6). While genuine inter-group 
cohesion and harmony does not occur spontaneously in pluralistic 
societies, Canada in its own way has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to all types of diversity. As a result, multiculturalism is now 
universally recognized as part of what it means to be Canadian. 
However, this Canadian model of multiculturalism did not 
evolve equally across all regions and without controversies. In 
particular, as Dewing suggests, Quebec expressed uneasiness 
about, or even resistance to, federal multicultural policy since its 
inception (Dewing 2009, 8). Multiculturalism was strongly criti- 
cized by Quebec as a policy that could undermine the distinct 
status of French Canadians by treating them as one of the many 
diverse cultures in Canada as opposed to one of the country’s 
two primary cultures, alongside English Canadians, (Kazemipur 
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2014, 6). With Muslims emigrating to Quebec and establishing 
themselves in communities there, Quebec became one of the hot- 
beds of debates and tensions involving Muslims. Several studies 
indicate that the situation of Muslims in Quebec is different from 
that in the rest of Canada, with the targeting of Muslims more 
prevalent in Quebec. A comparison between Quebec and the rest 
of Canada indicates that Quebec is a special case when it comes 
to determining the status of the citizens of Muslim faith and 
Quebecers’ feelings about them. Quebecers are more likely than 
other Canadians to believe that Muslims do not want to integrate. 
The rate at which Muslims reported having bad experiences in 
Quebec, along with concerns about unemployment, discrimin- 
ation and the future of Muslims in Canada—as well as having 
the impression that Canadians have a generally negative view 
of Islam—is consistently higher than it is in the rest of Canada. 
Several factors, such as language, culture, race, spatial segrega- 
tion, secularism, the political environment and economic condi- 
tions, could explain the difference between the experiences of 
Quebec’s Muslims and those in the rest of Canada. Each of these 
factors could have some impact on the general environment and 
the ways in which immigrants, and specifically Muslims, are per- 
ceived to be influencing the local population (Kazemipur 2014, 
112-113; Environics 2016, 5, 27). 

Compared to Quebec, in Canada, in general, the picture seems 
to look different. In 2003, for example, 81% of Canadians agreed 
that multiculturalism has contributed positively to our national 
identity. Not only did respondents feel that multiculturalism is 
a central part of their country’s identity, for many, it was also a 
source of pride, In 1985, Canadians were asked to tell in their own 
words what made them proud to be citizens of this country, At that 
time, multiculturalism came in tenth; people were more likely to 
cite the beauty of the land, natural resources or the physical size 
and space of the country. By 2006, multiculturalism hac climbed to 
second place in {mportance, Only Canadian democracy was named 
more often, Thus, over the past four decades, multiculturalism has 
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become central to Canadians’ sense of themselves and their coun- 
try (Vasta 2007, 13; Adams 2009, 1, 4, 5). 

Research on Muslim integration in France, Bosnia and Canada 
reveals some interesting peculiarities. These three different models 
have resulted in three distinct approaches through which Muslims 
express their religious identity, shaped by historical events in each 
country, the attitudes of Muslims themselves, government policies 
for dealing with minorities and how diversity and integration are 
socially and pragmatically defined in each country. Merely placing 
responsibility for integration squarely on the shoulders of minority 
groups is an unfair and unrealistic approach, and one that cannot 
result in a positive outcome. Majority and minority groups in any 
given society must seek mutual integration, as demonstrated by 
the Canadian model of applied multiculturalism. Society grows ina 
healthy and mutually beneficial way when minorities and majorities 
proactively adapt to one another. Integration also happens more 
smoothly when public institutions facilitate the right conditions for 
interaction among all parties in society so that citizens of different 
cultures and religions can freely coexist, accept and respect each 
other. Kymlicka states: “This twin multicultural agenda of recogni- 
tion and community has been aptly described as shared citizenship. 
Thus the predominant definition of the integration agenda in Canada 
focuses on the need to build a sense of belonging and attachment to 
a country that incorporates distinct identities” (Kymlicka 2007, 652). 

When the term ‘integration’ is used, it means neither assimi- 
lation nor a society composed of separate enclaves. “Integration 
means not simply mutual respect and acceptance between dif 
ferent groups but continuous interaction, engagement and civic 
participation, whether in social, cultural, educational, professional, 
political or legal spheres” (Crick 2003, 12). Likewise, the first basic 
principle of the European Union’s minorities’ integration policy 
reads that “integration is a dynamic, two-way process of mutual 
accommodation by all minorities and residents of the Member 
State, This means not only minorities but entire societies need to 
change in order to create opportunities for the immigrants’ full 
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economic, social, cultural and political participation” (Council of 
the European Union 2004, 19). 

The European Union’s common basic principles of integration 
are similar to the Canadian approach, since they are based on a 
structure of acceptance and respect for differences, as well as on 
inclusion (Joppke 2007, 326). Kymlicka suggests, “In the Canadian 
context, it is neither assimilation nor exclusion-segregation, but 
a middle way in which minorities can become part of society 
while maintaining key elements of their cultural and religious 
values. Within these important parameters, Canadian multicul- 
turalism accepts minorities of all backgrounds. No one would 
deny that issues around accommodating diversity have been cen- 
tral to Canada’s history” (Kymlicka 2007, 39). In fact, according 
to McMurtry, Canada’s future stability, prosperity and survival 
depend on it (McMurtry 2007, 87). 

Since the 17th and 18th centuries, Canadian history offered 
examples of how diversity evolved and was accepted in Canada. 
During the late 19th and 2oth centuries, Canada accepted suc- 
cessive waves of immigration. At each step along the way, states 
Kymlicka, the nation’s national stability and prosperity have 
depended on its “ability to respond constructively to new forms 
of diversity and to develop new relationships of coexistence and 
cooperation—without undermining often fragile accommoda- 
tions of older traditions that are continually being contested and 
renegotiated” (Kymlicka 2007, 39). 

Over the past four decades, the focus of multiculturalism has 
evolved from celebrating differences during the 1970s to manag- 
ing diversity in the 1980s and then to constructive engagement 
throughout the 1990s. At the turn of the 21st century, the focus of 
multicultural policy shifted once again in the direction of inclusive 
citizenship (Fleras and Kunz 20031). This Canadian model of the 
early 2000s has emphasized rights and responsibilities as applic- 
able to all Canadians, Over different periods, we have seen “the 
key metaphor of Canadian multiculturalism change from a mosaic 
to a level playing field to belonging and now to the two-way street” 
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(Fleras and Kunz 2001). In short, Canada’s preferred expression 
of multiculturalism has been adaptive and embracing, according 
to varying times and conditions. It recognizes the importance of 
pluralism and diversity in our social fabric by constantly building 
common spaces and wide avenues of voluntary integration. 

The Canadian approach is not about multiculturalism as separ- 
ation or division; itis about respect for differences and the inclusion 
of all Canadians, from their skin colour and dress to their customs 
and religion (Dib 2006, 41). However, not all citizens in contempor- 
ary Canada are comfortable with the concept of religious diversity. 
Some have chosen either to oppose this facet of multiculturalism 
or to advocate for ending multiculturalism policies altogether and 
move instead to a policy of assimilating immigrants, even those 
who are already here and have been for some time. The danger 
in this trend is that such attitudes can serve only to encourage a 
narrowing of the acceptable boundaries for difference at a time 
when Canada is becoming ever more diverse and therefore even 
more in need of an enlightened multiculturalism policy (41). 

In contrast to the experiences of France and Bosnia, Canada’s 
approach to pluralism and diversity allows Muslims and other 
minorities to be proud of their backgrounds. Unlike France, for 
example, Canada does not have serious issues of social segrega- 
tion. The poor socio-economic conditions of religious and visible 
minorities in France give that nation’s political leadership ser- 
ious worry about how minorities react to segregation. In Canada, 
many of the traditional indicators of Muslim integration into the 
Canadian social fabric remain relatively reassuring for our multi- 
cultural society (Environics 2006). However, language fluency is 
another issue. While France worries about minorities not learning 
French, Canada has been spared that challenge, at least at the level 
of basic language proficiency (Kymlicka 2007, 660). Ina survey of 
immigrants who arrived here in 2000-2001, 82% of respondents 
reported they were able to converse well in at least one of Canada’s 


two official languages (French or English) when they first arrived 
(Statistics Canada 2003; Kymlicka 2007, 660) 
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A telling difference in the experience of Canadian Muslims is 
that they come from about 100 different countries, whereas the 
vast majority of Muslims in Western Europe originated mainly 
from specific regions: for France, it was Arab cultures in North 
Africa; in the UK, it was the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent; and, for 
Germany, it was Turkey. In each instance, the single area of origin 
has created a definite and homogenous Other subculture within 
the host country. Conversely, there are dozens (or even scores) of 
Muslim groups in Canada, depending not only on their multiple 
countries of origin but also on their different expressions of Islam. 
In Canada, Muslims reflect in concrete form what is meant in Islam 
by the concept of human diversity being a gift of divine providence. 


Multiculturalism: The Qur’anic Principle 


Canada is a global leader in creating a successful multicultural 
society. It is a country that listens to its citizens, Muslim and 
non-Muslim alike. People are encouraged to speak up about issues 
that concern them, especially those concerning their place and 
contribution to mainstream Canadian life. Therefore, construct- 
ive integration is arguably the ideal stepping-stone for Canadian 
Muslims toward full participation and engagement in Canadian 
multicultural society. 

Every Canadian is encouraged to participate and contribute to 
his or her greatest potential. This can be achieved through more 
inter-ethnic and inter-faith sharing of knowledge and experience 
around issues of multiculturalism. For Muslims, this is a rich 
opportunity to connect themselves and others with the history of 
Islam and the world’s majority Muslim countries and cultures. It is 
also important that Canadian policy-makers in the fields of educa- 
tion, politics, social services and other administrative areas under- 
stand the religious and cultural perspectives of Islam. Encouraging 
Canadian Muslims, especially young people, to participate entails 
engaging them in relevant new contexts, such as the vast poten- 
tial of social media. One thing Canadian Muslims need never fear 
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the following 

ia have epeeed you from a male (Adam) 
made you into nations and tribes that you 
ake the effort i know one another. Verily, the most hon- 
le of you in the sight of God is the one who is most righteous. 
God knows and is aware of all. (The Qur’an 49: 13) 

This verse says that all people have a natural ability to know 
each other, suggesting a universal tendency towards multicul- 
turalism by stressing its importance to all humanity. The phrase 
“made you into nations and tribes” affirms the essence of a multi- 
cultural society as it has developed today in Canada. In the best 
of situations, multiculturalism can achieve its potential to deliver 
information and knowledge to diverse citizens in a manner thatis 
always sensitive to their religious and cultural backgrounds, while 
sharing the attributes of others. The message of the verse so aptly 
conveys the concept of knowing others—including others unlike 
ourselves—and understanding them as a foundation for engage- 
ment; this consequently nurtures the growth and progress of indi- 
viduals and the societies in which they live. Addressing the fact 
of religious diversity, the same verse also points out that, by first 
understanding, appreciating and respecting our similarities, we 
can grow naturally to embrace one another’s differences as well. 
It concludes by suggesting that the most honourable citizens are 
the most righteous, not just the most religious, 

Citizenship is about engaged participation in the well-being 
of acountry. To quote the 17th-century philosopher Spinoza, “For 
Citizens are not born but made” (Magnette 2005, 80). Canada 
encourages minorities to integrate, participate in social and polit- 
ical activities and contribute their distinctive abilities and resources 
to the country’s present and future benefit. Canada’s ingenuity and 
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inner security allows the freedom of cultures and their enhance- 
ment. The greatest source of Muslims’ pride in their country is 
largely the same characteristics identified by other Canadians. 
At the top of the list are Canada’s freedom and democracy (24%) 
and its multiculturalism and diversity (22%), followed by being a 
peaceful and stable society, its humanitarian and friendly people, 
low crime rate, respect for others and its laws guaranteeing 
equality and human rights. Multiculturalism and diversity is by 
far the number-one source of pride for Canadian-born Muslims 
(43%). Besides being among the proudest of Canadians, Canadian 
Muslims universally express satisfaction with the general direc- 
tion of the country. The level of satisfaction increased from 81% 
in 2006 to 89% in 2016 (Husaini 1990, 98; Environics 2016, 8-10). 
Thanks to an abundance of opportunities and an increasing 
recognition of the potential benefits that minorities and new 
immigrants offer, in recent years Canadian Muslims have become 
more engaged in social discourse. In fact, this level of participa- 
tion is not only a social or political obligation but is encouraged by 
Islamic teaching; centuries of global Muslim history bear witness 
to this. Wherever Muslims settle and live, they’ve tended to par- 
ticipate actively in their adopted environments, contributing to 
both individual and community life. At the same time, they have 
added a distinctively Muslim flavour to their new environments 
and cultures, just as they are doing in our own era to create a 
uniquely Canadian expression of Islam. If Islam is recognized and 
appreciated as a great world culture with centuries of tradition, it 
would make sense that unique contemporary expressions of the 
faith would emerge in European, Australian, American and other 
societies where Muslims live today. 

As the 2006 Environics survey indicates, the majority of 
Canadian Muslims (81%) are satisfied with their lives and are feeling 
well-integrated and happy with what they have achieved, despite 
experiencing some degree of discrimination. A smaller number of 
respondents (17%) felt a degree of hostile threat to their faith from 
other citizens. Despite all the negative representations of Muslims 
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and Islam (largely in mainstream media) after September 11, 2001, 
however, the survey numbers did not suggest that Muslims in 
Canada feel isolated or besieged. In fact, they love Canada; accord- 
ing to Environics (2006), their biggest complaint is the cold weather! 

The same survey also suggests Muslims believe they and their 
co-religionists want to integrate into Canadian society, while the 
general public perceives them as wanting to remain separate from 
mainstream society. When asked whether they thought most 
Muslims wanted to “adopt Canadian customs and way of life” or 
“be distinct from the larger Canadian society,” a modest majority 
(55%) of Muslims said they believed most Muslims wanted to adopt 
Canadian customs. An additional 13% believed their co-religionists 
wanted both to adopt Canadian customs and remain distinct as a 
community. Barely a quarter of Canadian Muslims (23%) believed 
that most of their co-religionists in Canada wanted to remain dis- 
tinct from the wider society (Adams 2009, 10(2): 22). 

Among the general population, survey proportions were 
roughly reversed, with a quarter of all Canadians (25%) believing 
most Muslims are interested in adopting Canadian customs, while 
a majority (57%) believed Muslims wish to remain distinct. Only 
7% of the general public believed Canadian Muslims are interested 
in both integrating and remaining distinct (Adams 2009, 10(2): 22). 
This divergence of opinion between Canadian Muslims and the 
population at large is probably rooted in the two groups’ individual 
perceptions of the general willingness of Muslims to integrate into 
Canadian society. While Muslims were relatively confident that 
their co-religionists wished to participate fully in Canadian life and 
saw no benefit in (for example) a ban on headscarves, Canadians in 
general, particularly Québécois, were less certain about Muslims’ 
underlying willingness to integrate and placed great stock in sym- 
bolic adaptations, such as the abandonment of religious clothing, 
Hijabs (head scarves) and/or nigabs (face veils) were seen by some 
Canadians, particularly Québécois from Catholic backgrounds, as 
symbols of patriarchy and a form of religiosity that Quebec society 
largely abandoned only a few decades ago (23), 
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In Canada, such disparity of opinion between the Muslim com- 
munity and the general population was the second largest (after 
Spain) in any country surveyed on this issue. In other words, 
Canadians were more likely than citizens of France, Germany or 
Britain to underestimate the desire of Muslims in their country 
to integrate into wider society (Adams 2009, 10(2): 22). Survey 
results like those revealed in the 2006 Environics poll demonstrate 
a marked need for more public education on the issue of religious 
rights and acceptance of diversity. We often forget that the his- 
tory of Canada’s Muslim community stretches back at least 150 
years; much of that history is negated if Canadian Muslims are 
viewed solely from the perspective of recent immigrants. Since 
the late 19th century, Muslims have been an integral part of the 
larger Canadian society. 

Like all other Canadians, Muslims are protected by general 
rights and freedoms of religion, including the right not to suffer dis- 
crimination on the basis of their religion, as noted in Sections 2 and 
15 of the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. Section 27 of the Charter 
provides that it should be interpreted “in a manner consistent with 
the preservation and enhancement of the multicultural heritage of 
Canada.” The presence of Muslims in Canada is more recent than in 
France, whereas Muslims in Bosnia are indigenous to the Balkans. 
Unlike Bosnian and French Muslims, who were subject to either 
exclusion or assimilation, Canadian Muslims enjoy full rights as 
citizens, as well as the benefits of Canada’s multicultural policies, 
which focus on social integration, inclusion through participation 
and shared citizenship. Clearly, there are considerable differences 
between these three contexts, but what can be inferred without 
doubt is that Canada provides a solid, positive and unique basis 
on which Muslims can be fully included and accepted as citizens. 


Integration: Inclusion and Participation 
nnn 


It is a universal human tendency to desire social belonging and 
engagement as a full citizen. However, there are a number of 
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reasons why people sometimes do not engage successfully; this 
is evidenced by poor participation in local, provincial or national 
politics (Malik 2004, 169). Existing or perceived obstacles to the 
participation of Canadian Muslims have been exacerbated by the 
aftermath of 9/11, even almost twenty years later. These Muslim 
communities have also had to contend with internal obstacles 
related to differing interpretations of religious sources around 
engagement with non-Muslim society and culture. 

Islamophobia and discrimination are major factors deterring 
some Muslims from wholly embracing Canadian society. These 
are legitimate concerns, since it is difficult for people to belong 
in any environment where they feel or perceive themselves to 
be unwelcome or unequal. It is therefore important that policy 
discussions about citizenship tests and other integration meas- 
ures highlight the reciprocal relationship between belonging and 
acceptance, or respect. When people are constantly reminded that 
they are inferior Others—whether by crude far-right rhetoric, 
media stereotyping, day-to-day discrimination or government 
indifference to their concerns and needs—it is only a matter of 
time before they will feel alienated and lose the desire to belong 
(Malik 2004, 169; Kazemipur 2014, 144-156; Moghissi et al. 2009, 
176-195), as has often happened, for example in France or Bosnia, 
due to French assimilation policies or Balkan exclusion politics. 

In Canada, public indifference to religion has had an effect 
on Canadian Muslims in general and specifically on first- and 
second-generation Muslim youth. Today, Canadian Muslims are 
re-examining their identity and the ways in which they express 
and enact their religious practices and beliefs; in doing so, they 
are creating a new expression of Islam that is more relevant to the 
Canadian context and the need to more constructively integrate in 
Canada. Narrow interpretations of Islam are also being challenged 
by globalization as well as by a majority of Muslims who have 
grown comfortable in the Canadian environment. Islamic organ- 
izations are being established or renewed in ways that encourage 
Muslims to discover Islam without being prejudiced by inherited 
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cultural norms. These new developments have generated debates 
among Canadian Muslim community leaders and scholars, More 
conferences and forums dealing with Islamic identity and inte- 
gration are being organized and attended by Muslim participants. 
One such event was hosted in May 2007 in Ottawa, Canada (ISNA 
2007), around the theme Shaping a Canadian Muslim Identity. 
Scholars came from Europe, the U.S. and Canada to discuss the 
issue and stressed that Canada needs to be accepted as a nation 
built on a social contract, as well as a place of treaty or unity, 
because Muslims in Canada are not Others; they are Canadians. 

A Canadian expression of Islam is inevitable; Canadian 
Muslims realize this reality and readily embrace this concept 
more than Muslims in any other Western nation. For them, to 
be Canadian Muslim means to interact with, and be an integral 
part of, the whole of society. The question that most concerns 
Canadian Muslims is how to be simultaneously fully Muslim and 
fully Canadian or Western. The way forward in this endeavour 
depends on Canadian Muslims being part of, and learning from, 
Canadian culture and experience; however, Canada (the West) 
must also work to accept Muslims in its midst. In Islam, loyalty 
to one’s faith and conscience requires firm and honest loyalty to 
one’s country. Islam’s sacred texts also require faithful citizenship 
(Ramadan 2002, 172), as will be discussed in the final chapter of 
the book. 


/| Faithful 
“~~ Citizenship 


uslim intellectual heritage has much to offer Canadian 
Muslims, and others, when it comes to better under- 
standing concepts of citizenship in diverse contexts. 
Formative principles drawn from the Qur’an and Sunnah can pro- 
vide sound information to assist policy-makers in understanding 
how issues of immigration, integration and loyalty affect citizens of 
the Muslim faith in Canada. Additionally, these formative principles 
define Muslims’ citizenship in secular or non-Muslim states and are 
sanctioned by writings and opinions from the predominant Sunni 
Muslim tradition of scholarship, which includes several major 
schools of Islamic jurisprudence, such as Hanafi, Shafi’i, Maliki and 
Hanbali, Other expressions of Islam also hold very similar views. 
Acentral question requires answering: How can Islamic form- 
ative sources—the Qur’an and Sunnah, along with scholarly dis- 
courses—guide us to a clearer understanding of how Muslims 
can live successfully and faithfully amid Western cultures, while 
embracing secular citizenship, participating in politics and con- 
structively integrating within liberal democratic environments? 


The Place of Muslims in the West 


pecan aee reer cena cannes tearm NAST 


metererenstenite 


The place of Muslims in Western societies is one of the most 
hotly debated issues of our era—not only by those who believe 
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Muslims should freely settle into Western liberal and pluralistic 
democracies but also by those who feel Islam and its formative 
principles stand in the way of successful integration and preclude 
Muslims from taking full citizenship in the West and being loyal. It 
is thus only fair to shed light on different scholarly and theological 
approaches in Islam and consider some of their responses to the 
pressing issues of our time that both Muslims and non-Muslims 
in the West question: How can Muslims be good Western citizens 
without undermining their faith? Are they truly allowed to take up 
residence in what for centuries were called non-Muslim territor- 
ies? And, according to Islam’s formative principles, are they per- 
mitted to identify themselves with the values of liberal democratic 
societies such as Canada (by being collectively called Canadian 
Muslims, for example)? Does being loyal to Islam exclude simul- 
taneously being loyal to Western democratic principles or support 
Muslims in being faithful citizens? Can Muslims maintain their 
Muslim identity with complete integrity, while living in and abid- 
ing by the authority and laws of a wholly secular society? 

These questions and many more like them are part of an ongoing 
debate by Muslim theologians of both East and West who draw 
guidance from a wide variety of sources to support their asser- 
tions and recommendations. In recent years, such debates have 
also become more intensified among Western academics, media, 
politicians and the public. This heightened level of discourse among 
Muslims is hardly a current phenomenon: even during the earli- 
est days of Islam, some theologians argued that Muslims cannot 
successfully reside or settle permanently in non-Muslim environ- 
ments. More recently, others have countered that such isolationist 
views are unrealistic, for they fail to deal with the long-standing 
reality of a global Muslim Diaspora. From the faith’s dawning gen- 
erations, almost one-third of the world’s Muslims were already 
living in non-Muslim territories. Thus the prevailing progressive or 
adaptive scholars and theologians held that, as long as Muslims are 
allowed to freely practice their religion, there is no need to question 
their presence in secular or so called non-Muslim territories. 
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Historical References and Modern Discourse 


The topic of Muslims living in non-Muslim territories has trad- 
itionally arisen in response to various historical circumstances 
under which Muslims have lived. The outcomes of these discus- 
sions crystallized over time as precedents in Islamic jurisprudence, 
often serving as the foundation for contemporary discourse among 
Muslim scholars. This study mentions six phases of that discus- 
sion, beginning with the era of Muhammad and finishing with 
our modern era. 


Era of Muhammad: Muslims Were 
Allowed to Live in Non-Muslim Territory 


Since the beginning of recorded Muslim history, Muslims have 
lived peacefully among non-Muslims and have been law-abiding 
citizens of those regions, even when non-Muslims held the reins 
of power. The first prominent example occurred during the time 
of Prophet Muhammad, when he urged his followers to flee per- 
secution in his native city of Mecca and seek refuge in Abyssinia 
(modern-day Ethiopia) in 616 C.E. The Christian ruler was Negus 
(Al-Najashi), and it is recorded that Muslim refugees were freely 
able to practise Islam unhindered in his realm. 


Early Era of Islam: Emergence 
of Darul Islam and Darul Harb 


Within Islamic history, those regions under direct Muslim rule or 
influence were known as Darul Islam (territory of Islam), and all 
other regions were classified as Darul Harb (territory of war). The 
basic two-part Darul Islam and Darul Harb concept came to be 
knownas the Islamic binary vision of the world (Ramadan 2002, 127; 
Huntington 1996). In other words, the world was divided into that of 
Islam and that of others—the beginning of us-versus-them thinking, 

After analyzing the opinions of diverse early scholars, one 
might conclude the basic criteria for Darul Islam would include 
personal security, justice, freedom of worship and avoidance of 
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corruption. This definition invites further questions, given the 
reality that countless numbers of Muslims around the world have 
been forced to flee so-called Muslim territories and seek protec- 
tion, asylum and security among Western societies. These factors 
have understandably prompted contemporary Muslim scholars 
to also question the binary vision of Darul Islam and Darul Harb 
(Ramadan 2002, 126-131; Ceric 2009, 10-11). 

At issue is the 21st-century validity of terms originally defined 
according to specific geopolitical conditions, juristic opinions and 
traditional ijtihad (independent reasoning derived from non-ex- 
plicit scriptural sources), rather than from teachings from within 
the Qur’an or Sunnah. In short, modern Muslim scholars con- 
sider these binary-vision terms to be human conceptual creations 
associated with particular times and places and not as part of 
divinely revealed knowledge. They were no more than a histor- 
ically motivated human attempt to provide the early Muslim 
community with a way to measure the world according to local 
realities. The dominant conclusion today is that upholding Darul 
Islam and Darul Harb is no longer applicable (Ramadan 2002, 
126-131; Ceric 2009, 10-11), 


The Pre-Colonial Era: Temporary Permission 
to Live in Non-Muslim Territories and 
Compulsory Immigration to Muslim Territories 


During the pre-colonial era, Muslim scholars developed rules to 
accommodate individual cases or groups of Muslims living in ter- 
ritories ruled by non-Muslims. This included both Muslims living 
temporarily and indefinitely in non-Muslim territories, ranging 
from prisoners of war to diplomats to merchants and including 
converts to Islam. 


The Colonial Era: Searching for 
Alternatives to Defend Islamic Identity 


The rapid expansion and exploitation that typified the Colonial Era 
affected almost every country with a Muslim majority. Vast Muslim 
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territories were colonized, and entire Muslim populations became 
subjects of non-Muslim governments. This resulted in numerous 
scholarly discussions over relations between Muslim subjects and 
their conquerors. During this period, Muslims once again faced situ- 
ations similar to those encountered by their ancestors in Andalusia 
(Spain) and Bosnia. According to Shadid and Van Koningsveld: “Key 
questions were raised about whether one should give up fighting 
and remain living under non-Muslim rule, continue armed resist- 
ance or flee for refuge to Muslim-ruled territories. ... Discussions 
on these and similar issues continued throughout the 19th and zoth 
centuries in all former Muslim-ruled lands taken over by colonizing 
or invading states, such as Algeria, India, Libya, Nigeria, Indonesia 
and Sudan” (Shadid and Van Koningsveld 1996, 96). 


Post-Colonial Era: The Dichotomy 
Continues, but with Nationalistic Overtones 


Saeed states that the post-colonial era “quite closely followed the 
binary-vision pattern of earlier times. During this period, nation- 
alism was at the core of this conflict more than scholarly debate 
on Islamic principles. Many anti-Western attitudes, sometimes 
turning violent, were generated and influenced by the writings of 
thinkers like Sayyid Qutb (1906-1966 C.E.) and Abul Ala Mawdudi 
(1903-1979 C.E.)” (Saeed 2008, 5). 


Modern Era: Muslims Living as Citizens 
Within Western Democratic Societies 


“Contemporary discourse among Sunni scholars on the issue of 
Muslims living in Western societies is a continuation of earlier 
debates, but with the important difference that the discourse has 
been transplanted into a new geopolitical milieu: the territory of 
Western society. This shift of focus has resulted in the emergence 
of four viewpoints on how Western Muslims should approach 
the challenges of settling, living, and accepting citizenship within 
Western liberal democratic societies” (Shadid and Van Koningsveld 
1996, 96-106). 
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The Traditionalist Viewpoint 

This view occupies a marginal position in current Muslim dis- 
course. Traditionalists in both the East and West hold that it is not 
permissible for Muslims to settle permanently in Western societies 
due to restrictions in some areas, suchas legislation against build- 
ing mosques (or minarets). For them, naturalization is still identi- 
fied with apostasy and high treason (Shadid and Van Koningsveld 
1996, 109). Some Western Muslim scholars try to apply the Darul 
Islam and Darul Harb dichotomy as if these concepts were based 


on the formative principles of Islam (which they are not)—and not 
on human scholarly opinion. 


The Idealistic or Utopian Viewpoint 

Scholars of this group advocate for the creation of unified and 
legally autonomous Muslim communities within Western societies 
as part of an expansive transnational Islamic Ummah (global com- 
munity of faith, uniting all Muslim men and women). Advocates of 
this approach call for communal self-regulation, in which Islamic 
law is followed on a strictly voluntary basis, much like Jewish 
Rabbinical courts (Shadid and Van Koningsveld 1996, 107). Alead- 
ing proponent of the idealistic school was Kalim Siddiqui (1931- 
1996 C.E.), Director of the Muslim Institute in London, England, 
who elaborated his utopian beliefs in a document entitled The 
Muslim Manifesto, issued in 1990 (Nielson 1991, 17: 467-475). 


The Pragmatic Viewpoint 

This approach rejects the classical Darul Islam and Darul Harb dichot- 
omy, arguing instead that the religious freedom Muslims are granted 
in Western societies to practice their faith makes these Western 
countries Darul ‘Ahd (territories of treaty or contract), and thus they 
are suitable for settlement and naturalization. However, Muslims in 
these societies also have an obligation to participate actively in pol- 
itical life, commit themselves to the social contract of citizenship and 
accept prevailing secular rules and family laws. This viewpoints also 
shared by the respected contemporary scholars Yusuf Al Qaradawi 
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6. 1926 C.E.) of Egypt and Abdur Rahman Doi (1933-1999 C.E.) of 
Malaysia (Shadid and Van Koningsveld 1996, 97-98). 

The Modernist Viewpoint 

This approach has become most widespread among Western 
Muslirns. It seeks to rethink Islamic intellectual heritage in light 
of prevailing contemporary conditions for Western Muslims. 
Proponents of this view reject the old non-scriptural constructs 
of Darul Islam and Darul Harb and propose replacing them with 
appropriate new terminology (Shadid and Van Koninsveld 1996, 
97-98). This position is supported by many leading Western 
Muslim scholars from all main schools of religious thought, includ- 
ing Shaikh Faysal Mawlawi, deputy head of the European Council 
for Fatwa and Research (b. 1941); Tariq Ramadan, Professor of 
Contemporary Islamic Studies at Oxford University (b. 1962); 
Mustafa Ceric, Emeritus Grand Mufti, Reisul ‘Ulema of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (b. 1952); and Zijad Delic, the resident scholar and 
Irnam of SNMC, Ottawa, Canada (b. 1965). 

As the international debate continues, opinions on the mat- 
ter of Muslims living in Canada can be divided into two broad 
groups, The first group consists of a small minority of isolationists, 
who argue that itis impossible to maintain one’s Islamic identity 
in the Went due to powerful pressures exerted by the dominant 
non-fslamic environment and its secular laws, This group feels 
that Muelle can function fully in their faith only if they live in 
majority Muslim countries under Islamic law, However their pos- 
{Hon de both unreallstte and baseless in light of textual and historic 
evidence, an well ag from a purely practical perspective, Most who 
firmly oppoue the iden of living permanently in Canada never- 
theless enjoy the many benefits of Canadian freedom and sec 
urity after haying been forced out of thely own Muslim-majority 
counties. Members of this group do not see Islam as allowing 
them to accept secular Hberal democratic values (Saeed 2008, 5). 
Inolationtats who conthiue to advocate fora Darul Islam and Darul 
Harh dichotomy and call forthe ereatton of homogenous Muslim 
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enclaves, or ghettos, within mainstream society occupy an increas- 
ingly marginal position among Western Muslims, including those 
in Canada. 

The second group comprises those who embrace a majority 
modernist viewpoint. They reject the artificial Opposition between 
Darul Islam and Darul Harb as being wholly inapplicable to the 
present-day conditions of Muslims living in non-Muslim (particu- 
larly Western) countries and seek to introduce new, more relevant 
terminology. Consequently, most of the Western world is part of 
a third option—variously expressed as Darul Aman, Darul ‘Ahd, 
or Darul Sulh (among others). This third alternative reflects the 
belief of Western Muslim scholars that most Western secular 
societies practise basic Islamic principles of freedom and human 
rights—social justice—much more openly and justly than is the 
case in Muslim majority countries. 

Members of this dominant group are also called participants and 
are in the forefront of an emerging new expression of Islam, one that 
challenges traditional understandings on a wide range of important 
issues and adapts them to the social, political and intellectual con- 
texts of the West. These active Muslims embrace the methodology 
of ijtihad to develop bold solutions to contemporary problems while 
maintaining their core Islamic traditions (Saeed 2005, 7). 

This thriving modernist or participant’s segment is a construct- 
ive force as they navigate their current circumstances using Islamic 
principles to engage with, and adapt to, Western democratic values 
within the framework of Islamic law. Rather than focus on conflict 
and cultural differences, participants look for ways to reinterpret 
Islamic law through ijtihad as applied to contemporary contexts. In 
this way, the modernist movement proactively supports Muslims 
in adapting to everyday life in new host societies and encourages 
them to embrace wide-ranging opportunities in education, social 
interaction, political participation and multi-faith dialogue. 

The modernist approach stands out as key to understanding the 
issues experienced by Muslims living in the West, because it fully 
engages with the benefits and responsibilities of citizenship, Most 
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Canadian Muslims fall easily and naturally into the category of 
participants, having no problem at all in living as faithful, commit- 
ted and practicing Muslims while simultaneously functioning as 
full citizens within the non-Muslim legal, social, cultural, political 
and religious framework that makes up the democratic structure of 
Canada (Environics 2006, 84-93). They believe and trust that they 
and all Canadians are equal under the law and have the freedom to 
practise their religion of choice. For these and many other reasons, 
more than 80% of Canadian Muslims are quite happy to live in this 
country and be its engaged citizens (92). On the same note, if inte- 
gration of Canadian Muslims is measured through their political 
engagement, then the federal election of October 2015 is solid proof 
that Canadian Muslims are well integrated and engaged citizens of 
the nation. In this election, an estimated 79% of Canadian Muslims 
voted, according to a poll conducted by Mainstreet Research. In 
ridings targeted by the Canadian-Muslim vote, voter turnout 
among Canadian Muslims was a ground-breaking 88% (Canadian 
Museum Vote 2016). Most importantly, modernists argue that 
Canadian secular laws are based on core principles also found 
in Islam, such as justice, equity and fairness. Thus the Canadian 
legal system, for all practical purposes, is very Islamic in spirit. 
Ironically, it is even more Islamic in spirit and practice than the 
laws of many so-called Muslim or Islamic majority countries. The 
modernist view also draws inspiration and support from the sound 
advice of early Islamic teachings, that whatever country a Muslim 
lives in (Muslim or non-Muslim), he or she is expected to follow the 
laws in force in that country such as the laws regarding religious 
pluralism, women and gender equality, and the like. 

For this group, therefore, the prior experience of Muslims who 
have settled successfully among non-Muslims proves that living 
within a secular society is not an Islamic problem—far from it. 
Throughout history, Muslims have lived peacefully and thrived 
among unfamiliar cultures, under non-Islamic legislation and juris- 
prudence. Thus, “the question of living in outside places according 
to Islamic formative principles was never a legitimate issue, since it 
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has no strong basis in scripture or tradition. In fact, it is nota prob- 
lem caused by core Islamic principles at all but is shown to arise 
through cultural, political or individual preferences. Findings of the 
recent research suggest that the Muslim question is a product not 
of the teachings of Islam or the fundamental beliefs of Muslims but, 
rather, of the particular sets of relationships between Muslims and 
others. This research encourages a shifting of the attention in cur- 
rent debates about Muslims from theological to social. This implies 
that the solutions to various issues in the discourse on Muslims are 
more likely to be found in the realm of relationships, behaviours 
and attitudes than in religious scripts” (Kazemipur 2014, 180). 

In grappling with perennial issues of faith and identity, Muslim 
scholars are trying to bring new intellectual and creative energy 
into constructing a vision of Islam that is responsive and adaptable 
to changes happening in all areas of life, especially for Western 
Muslims. These include major shifts in educational, cultural, social, 
economic, technological, philosophical and political contexts, many 
of which brought about by the uncertain phenomenon of global- 
ization. What evolved from this thinking is a concept of a “social 
contract” of citizenship, which incorporated Islamic approaches 
towards the rights and responsibilities of citizens. This indeed led 
to a third option, known as Darul Aman (also called Darul ‘hd, 
Darul Sulh and others) as the optimal one for Canadian Muslims 
and the approach most relevant to all Western Muslims. 


Social Contract: Modernists’ Viewpoint 
LENS SORT A EL ST EL EEN I NSIT AE I ITO OSU 


As we have seen, questions around Muslim status and citizenship 
in Western countries have become a specific challenge for con- 
temporary Muslim thinkers and leaders who widely debate ways 
and means of adapting Islamic law to the needs of contemporary 
reality. While the original debate over Muslims living in non-Mus- 
lim territories is centuries old, the rapid global changes of recent 
history have deepened the implications of Muslim identity every- 
where in the world, perhaps most urgently in the West. 
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Today, when at least one-third of the world’s Muslims live out- 
side Muslim-majority territories (Shadid and Van Koninsveld 1996, 
109; Lewis 1994), it is as unrealistic now to ask them to immigrate 
to exclusively Muslim-majority lands as it was back in ancient 
times to expect that the acculturated Babylonian Israelites would 
eagerly return en masse to Judea. As a Canadian citizen of Muslim 
faith, my questions might be: Where would I go? and Why would 
I sacrifice the freedom and opportunities that I, my family and my 
community enjoy in this new and great land? The simple answers 
are: nowhere and ! wouldn’t. Thus the ancient division of the world 
between two abodes of life—both of them human constructions 
rather than scriptural ones—is shown to be unrealistic and irrel- 
evant to Western Muslims. In most Western societies, Muslims 
are fortunate to be able to live their faith unhindered and to enjoy 
all the freedoms and opportunities of fellow non-Muslim citizens. 

In re-examining the historic two-abode concept, Sunni Muslim 
scholars of more recent times have developed an innovative and 
ethically sound compromise in the aforementioned third cat- 
egory, variously described as Darul Aman, Darul ‘Ahd, or Darul 
Sulh. Historically, Darul Aman was “formulated as a guideline 
for Muslim travelers or traders living temporarily in lands that 
were friendly to Islam and Muslims (an important distinction!) 
or to accommodate other non-threatening geographical circum- 
stances” (Shadid and Van Koninsveld 1996, 109). The conditions 
for remaining in such lands were that Muslims must be allowed 
to practise their religion freely and that they and their families be 
guaranteed a reasonable measure of safety, comparable to that 
enjoyed by members of the host nation. So as the debate among 
contemporary Sunni Muslim scholars about Muslims living in the 
West continues, the theme ofits current discourse is not about the 
old Darul Islam and Darul Harb divisions, but about the complex- 
ities and challenges of living in a diverse and fluid Darul Aman/ 
Darul ‘Ahd/Darul Sulh environment. 

Canada is obviously neither Darul Islam nor (emphatically not) 
Darul Harb, which renders both these traditional categories as 
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wholly irrelevant for Muslims living here. Rather, Canada—some- 
what ironically as a non-religious state—embraces all of Darul 
Aman, Darul ‘Ahd and Darul Sulh concepts (territories of secur- 
ity, treaty/contract and peace), which leads me to classify it as an 
environment more Islamic in practice than that of the so-called 
Muslim countries, Indeed, many Muslims in Canada find that the 
core Islamic ideals of social justice, freedom and human rights are 
more concretely practised here than in many (if not all) the world’s 
Muslim majority countries. Thus the Darul Aman, Darul ‘Ahd and 
Darul Sulh concepts are both timely and comprehensive, in that 
they fully embrace the new social, political, economic and cultural 
realities of Canadian Muslims. 

A social contract clearly stipulates that those who adopt it 
are fully, and without contradiction, citizens of Canada. To quote 
Ramadan: we are part of “a relationship that determines our 
status, articulates our rights and responsibilities and directs the 
nature and scope of our actions as engaged citizens” (Ramadan 
2002, 164), Such a contract rightfully obligates citizens to respect 
the laws of their host/home country, learn its major language(s) 
and culture(s), participate in socially beneficial activities and invest 
in the country’s present and long-term well-being. In return, those 
who fulfill their social contract to the best of their abilities are able 
to practise their religion and preserve their cultural heritage freely 
while participating in mainstream society as full-fledged citizens. 

In his Berlin address of June 2009, Mustafa Ceric, then 
Grand Mufti of Bosnia and Herzegovina, spoke about Shari’ah 
and Muslim Social Contract in the West, which includes not only 
rights but also responsibilities (Ceric 2009, 1-11). The following 
are the rights that he mentioned as belonging to the Muslim Social 
Contract in the West: 


Right to life as the gift of God (nafs). 

Right to religion as a need of the heart (din), 

Right to freedom as the essence of being human (‘aq/). 
Right to property as the need of life (milk), 
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Right to dignity as the essence of human identity (‘ird). 
Right to biological reproduction as the need for human 
continuity (nasi). 


And here is his list (twice as long) of social responsibilities required 
of Western Muslims: 


That a human being is God’s creature and should do no 
harm to God’s creation, including the natural world. 
That every human being must strive to work and live in 
peace with others. 

That human beings defend their freedom of belief 

and expression and work for freedom from fear and 
poverty. 

That everyone promote tolerance in society as a sign of 
human strength. 

That people practise religious and cultural dialogue with 
an attitude of religious and cultural solidarity. 

That every human recognize every other human as being 
to be free and equal. 

That every human being keeps his or her promises, fulfill 
his or her covenants, and fulfill his or her contracts to the 
fullest. 

That no one seek revenge because of past evil, but look 
toward a better future. 

That no one spread hatred. 


. That everyone respect the rights of others at all times and 


in all places, 


. That no member of society use private force for attaining 


the redress of wrongs, but submits his or her case to the 
authorities of justice. 


. That Europe [and equally Canada] be considered a House 


of Peace, the Union of Sacial Contract and the terr 


itory of 
all peoples who make it their home, 
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Muslims who immigrated to Canada, as well as those who were 
born here, share the same social obligations as all other Canadians. 
Besides encouraging believers to enjoy and uphold the rights of 
citizenship, however, Islam’s universal approach specifically com- 
mands that Muslims obey the laws of the land they live in, even 
if its rulers and dominant powers are from other religious trad- 
itions. Muslim jurists consider citizenship (or the granting of visa 
rights) to be a binding covenant (‘ahd) held between the citizen 
and the state; one that guarantees security (aman) and peace (sulh) 
in exchange for certain obligations, such as law-abiding conduct. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is evident that covenants 
and contracts between Canada and its Muslim citizens are con- 
sidered sacred and permanent in Islam. The reasons why are also 
self-evident: without the mutual fulfillment of our shared rights 
and obligations, society would dissolve into chaos, and rampant 
injustice would destroy the fabric of peaceful human co-existence, 
making it impossible for people to live together. Islamic formative 
principles are clear on this matter. The Qur’an commands Muslims 
to honor any contracts (ahd, ‘aqd or mithagq) they enter, with both 
Muslims and others. 

Citizenship and visa rights are described in Islamic legal parlance 
asa “covenant of security” (again, variously expressed by the Arabic 
terms ‘ahd, ‘agd and mithaq). For more than a thousand years, 
Muslim scholars have rigorously affirmed the binding nature of 
such covenants. By asking for any type of visa, or by signing a work 
contract, Muslims simultaneously acknowledge the validity and 
authority of the Canadian constitution and its laws. Through this 
acknowledgement Muslims can live in Canada (the West) respecting 
the laws of the country and submitting to them in the name of the 
tacit moral covenant that already underlines their very presence. 
Simply put, implementing Islam ina Canadian context, for Canadian 
Muslims as citizens, means respecting explicitly the constitutional 
and legal framework of the country as part of their religious obliga- 
tion, “Thus loyalty to one’s faith requires and demands full loyalty to 
the country of residence,’ states Ramadan (Ramadan 2002, 171-172). 
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Going further, a covenant of security can be one of two types: a 
contractual agreement or a customary understanding. Naturalized 
citizens of Canada enter into a contractual agreement (the first 
type) with the federal government when they declare the oath of 
allegiance. According to Islamic teachings, by making this state- 
ment of loyalty to Canada, Muslims are under a contractual obli- 
gation to the State and are obliged, as a religious principle, to keep 
their word; therefore, the oath becomes religiously as well as civilly 
binding upon them. This is a natural consequence of the citizenship 
that we all bear. 

Canadian-born citizens, on the other hand, do not declare any 
such oath, so they fall under the second category described in 
Islamic law. The covenant of security for Canadian-born citizens 
is considered a customary understanding, in the sense that even 
though they did not physically affirm an oath or signa document 
of loyalty, it is understood that there exists between the citizen 
and the government a covenant of security. This customary under- 
standing of the social contract is considered by Islamic law to be 
just as binding as the contractual agreement. For all practical and 
religious intents, there is no difference between them. 

By choosing to live in Canada, Muslims have taken up a social con- 
tract to live within the framework of the Canadian legal system while 
freely practising their faith. As such, they treat it as an agreement 
personally ratified between the state and the individual. Therefore, 
it is totally un-Islamic—religiously unlawful—for a Canadian Muslim 
to intentionally seek to breach or contravene this agreement. More 
importantly, it holds true even if the state breaches its contract with 
any other party to whom the individual is affiliated, be they Muslim 
or otherwise. This is because the individual, according to the teach- 
ing of Islam, is personally bound by that contract with the State. 


Betrayal of the Social Contract Unlawful 
anneal 


Islam teaches that all citizens of a nation, regardless of its religious 
makeup, are required not only to uphold the laws of that country 
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but also to safeguard and protect its security and well-being (ISNA 
2005). This fundamental value has been officially recognized 
for Muslims by the European Council for Fatwah and Research 
(ECFR), as well as by a growing number of prominent Western 
scholars and imams. In 2003 and 2005, the ECFR called upon 
Muslims living in the West to be faithful to the social contracts by 
which they were admitted as residents or naturalized as citizens 
of a given country, since fulfilling one’s contracts is a mandatory 
religious duty (ISNA 2005). 

When Canada (or any Western democracy) grants visas 
allowing Muslims to reside within its borders in any capacity or 
status, Islam expects them to accept responsibility for adhering 
to the State’s own laws and statutes just as fully as if they were 
born there as citizens; this requirement applies equally to those 
citizens of a given non-Muslim state who chose to convert to 
Islam. Therefore, acts of betrayal—committed through mischief, 
transgression, violence or terror of any sort—are condemned and 
unacceptable, because they inflict injustice on innocent people 
and betray the very nature of citizenship and Islamic principles 
underlying it. If Muslims betray their social contract, they become 
liable to any and all penalties and punishments meted out by the 
secular state, for they present a liability not only to secular soci- 
ety, but to Islam itself. In short, betrayal of the social contract is 
completely haram (forbidden) according to the core Islamic prin- 
ciples, because those who violate any laws of their host country 
violate both its social contract and covenant of security (a sacred 
principle of Islam) and consequently violate Islamic law. Once we 
have earned trust, met the prescribed immigration requirements 
and entered Canada, it is binding on Muslims never to violate that 
trust, nor to take unfair advantage of it. Exploiting the trust of 
others for selfish motives is categorically unacceptable in Islam. 

There is no Islamic (or secular) reason to illegally and violently 
rebel against the statutes of a country whose laws are usually 
more Islamic than those of states with Muslim majority popula- 
tions. The liberal, democratic and pluralistic fabric of Canadian 
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law and society allows all citizens, including Canadian Muslims, 
to voice legitimate dissent, to engage in proactive movements for 
social justice and to campaign for the resolution of wrongs. All 
Canadians—Muslim and non-Muslim alike—should make inten- 
tional efforts to know and understand Canada’s Constitution (sim- 
ilarly, for citizens of other Western countries) and knowledgeably 
abide by its criteria of citizenship, including adherence to the laws 
of the land, regardless of whether they became citizens by birth 
or naturalization. Those who enter Canada illegally (either under 
cover or through the use of forged documents) are already in con- 
travention of both Islamic and Canadian statutes. As Ramadan 
states, “Having committed this sin, they must avoid committing 
further sins by violating other laws of the land and should leave 
the country they illegally entered. Similarly, no matter where 
they travel or settle in the West, Muslims cannot ignore or dis- 
card Islamic teachings, such as laws that prohibit drinking alcohol 
or engaging in illicit sexual activities” (Ramadan 2002, 162-173). 

Even though Western laws permit these activities, from a faith 
perspective they are out of bounds for a freely practicing Muslim. 
No Muslim has ever been legally forced by a host country to do 
such things; Muslims who go against Islamic principles do so of 
their own will. While Muslims respect the current legislation of 
their host country, they would at the same time avoid all activ- 
ities or involvements contravening Islamic practice and beliefs 
(Ramadan 2002, 171). Islam also provides religious laws and guid- 
ance pertaining to our relationships within society as a whole, 
such as those regarding how Muslims deal with those of other 
faiths and cultures or those concerning relations between rulers 
and their citizens, 

When Mufti Ebrahim Desai from Darul Ifta, South Africa, was 
asked, “Are Muslims living in non-Muslim countries bound to 
obey the traffic laws of that country? Are speeding fines Islamic?” 
he eloquently responded: “Muslims living in a non-Muslim coun- 
try are bound to follow the laws of the country....According to the 
Islamic law, public amenities—for example, roads, parks—should 
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be used without causing any harm to another person [also a 
Muslim faith precept]. Speeding on public roads is a great danger, 
not only to the one who speeds, but also to the lives of others. It 
is the responsibility of the government to ensure the safety of its 
citizens by enforcing strict speed control. The speeding fine is [a] 
deterrent [and] speed control. Any person convicted of speeding 
is duty bound by Islamic law to pay the speeding fine” (Desai 
2000). This fits quite well with the magasid (objectives) of Islamic 
law or shariah, which are designed to promote the well-being 
of all humanity. The law guarantees freedom of religion, pro- 
tection of self, intellect, wealth and progeny. Thus, the magqasid 
represent the human (public) interest or welfare that Islamic law 
seeks to preserve. 

In this context then, if a Muslim knows that someone is plotting 
to harm Canadians or Canada in any way, Islam demands that he 
or she take a firm stand against such treachery, for Muslims are 
called by their faith to uphold justice and oppose evil—no matter 
what or where (The Qur’an 3:104). Even if it means going against 
family members and close relatives (The Qur’an 4:35), Muslims are 
commanded by Prophet Muhammad to 


Help your brother (sister), whether he/she is an oppressor 
or is oppressed. A man asked: ‘O Messenger of God! I (know 
how to) help him/her when he/she is oppressed, but how can 
I help him/her when he/she is an oppressor?’ He said: ‘You 
can restrain him/her from committing oppression. That will 
be your help to him/her’ (Hadith of Muhammead [Muslim]) 


Any treacherous act against Canada and its citizens is an 
attack on the freedom of Canadian Muslims—just as any attack 
on Canadian Muslims is an attack on Canada, its institutions and 
all Canadians, This is why it is the duty of every individual Muslim 
and Muslim organization to safeguard Canada, its interests, its 
institutions and its citizens, 
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Islam Facilitates Citizenship in Action 


The key question for faithful Muslims is not: Are we allowed to 
live in Canada? Rather, the key questions should be: How can 
Canadian Muslims become the best citizens they can be, while at 
the same time maintaining their true Islamic identity? How can 
Canadian Muslims constructively integrate into Canadian pluralist 
society and fulfill their responsibilities as full citizens? What do the 
teachings of Islam say about respecting the social contract when 
Muslims consciously and willingly accept Canadian citizenship? 
Do Muslims have to abide by every aspect of the Canadian social 
contract, and what are the religious implications if they do not? 

Canadian Muslims should simply forget about the old questions 
dealing with the lawfulness of our participation in a non-Muslim 
environment. Instead, they should be asking more challenging 
questions of themselves and their communities: Why should we 
not fully participate in our society? What are some of the internal 
and external challenges we all must deal with as a faith group? 
How can we become more effectively engaged in Canadian society? 
What are the best ways to achieve increased engagement and at 
the same time improve the image of Islam and Muslims in Canada? 
How can we work more effectively with non-Muslim faith groups 
and other minorities to eliminate discrimination in Canada? What 
exactly do we, as Muslims, have to offer to fellow Canadians and 
Canada as a whole? What are the most democratic methods of 
challenging discrimination and Islamophobia in Canada and help- 
ing ensure that this country is and remains the safest and most 
peaceful place on earth? 

One unique feature of Islam is that it seeks to establish a 
just balance (mizan) between individualism and collectivism, 
or between an individual and society, and places equal concern 
upon both sides of that equation. Islam holds everyone personally 
accountable to God; there are no spiritual mediators necessary. 
The Qur’an confirms this reality in saying that: “Insan (a human 
being) shall have nothing but what he or she strives for” (The 
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Qur’an, 53:39). On the other hand, it also awakens in us a sense of 
social responsibility toward other human beings, organizes them 
into communities, societies and states and enjoins the individuals 
or members within them to contribute to and uphold the well-be- 
ing of all. Inshort, Islam neglects neither the individual nor society 
but instead establishes harmony and balance between the two, 
assigning each its proper role. 

In this way, Islam acts as a facilitator or catalyst by which 
Canadian Muslims can fully participate as citizens, embodying 
their faith in concrete ways and realizing their potential as con- 
tributors to their personal well-being and that of all fellow citizens. 
Thus they can go beyond taking ownership of their own rights 
and also embrace societal responsibilities that come naturally 
with holding a passport or paying taxes. This level of engagement 
includes being part of civic decision-making processes, caring 
about our society’s cohesion and building its social capital in the 
form of human, cultural and economic resources. Seen in this 
light, most Western Muslims see no difficulty whatsoever in liv- 
ing as law-abiding and participatory citizens of a secular country. 
Freedom of religion is guaranteed in Canada by our renowned 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms, which gives all Canadians the 
immeasurable assurance that our principles will not be under- 
mined or hindered. 

Canadian Muslims who have come here by choice from every 
corner of the world have realized, through their collective lived 
experience, what it means to be an adherent of Islam on a global 
scale. When they begin to really think about the values that Islam 
upholds—justice, equality, truth, integrity, charity, transparency, 
compassion, to name but a few—they realize that there really is 
no conflict between what they believe and what Canadian society 
deems to be crucial for successful citizenship. 

In reality, the freedom Canadian Muslims have to practise the 
foundational principles of their faith is shown by the number of 
mosques and Muslim schools, community and cultural centres 
that have been built all across the country. Thousands of Canadian 
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Muslim children are attending Muslim schools, which provide 
education about Qur’anic and Muslim traditions. Some of these 
schools are partially subsidized by provincial governments; others 
are entirely funded by local communities. Thousands of Canadian 
Muslims perform the Hajj (religious pilgrimage) every year and 
have complete freedom to travel to Mecca where this once-in-a- 
lifetime experience—one of the five “pillars of Islam”—takes place. 
During the fasting month of Ramadan, all levels of Canadian gov- 
ernment recognize this central spiritual season and send special 
greetings to Muslim citizens. 

In Canada, Canadian Muslims observe the required five daily 
prayers in mosques, schools, workplaces and other public locations 
with almost no restriction. They also enjoy complete freedom to 
pay Zakat to recognized charitable organizations or individuals 
of their choice. They are free to celebrate their religious festivals 
publicly, and an increasing number of employers grant days off 
for Muslim employees to take part in these celebrations with 
their families and communities. For the most part, just as with 
their brothers and sisters of other faiths, Canadian Muslims are 
free to follow the teachings of Islam so long as their practice does 
not contravene any Canadian laws (Hoftmann 2003). For these 
and similar reasons, contemporary Muslim scholars should be 
seriously discussing proactive models of Muslim life in Western 
societies and helping Diaspora communities everywhere to adjust 
and thrive as citizens of their host countries—not complicating the 
faithful practice of Islam for its adherents, 


CO And the 
\_) Upshot Is...? 


“Phe world’s events in the last decade and a half are keeping 


| Muslims and Islam as a foremost Western political con- 

cern, making this publication timely. Events such as the 
vicious attacks of 9/11 in the U.S., London 7/7 in the UK and the 
Toronto 18 in Canada have made Canadian Muslims the objects 
of intense and often painful scrutiny. 


Islam in the West surveys Canadian Muslims from the perspective 
of their history and legacy in Canada, and their religious identity 
as it negotiates its space within the liberal democratic and pluralist 
environment, their constructive integration as opposed to their 
assimilation and self-exclusion, and faithful citizenship that is not 
only their social responsibility but a religious one as well. It situates 
Canadian Muslims as citizens whose religious identity does not 
stop them from integrating constructively into their society and 
being faithful citizens. It does not, in any way, prevent them from 
having a strong Canadian national identity. 

This book has sought to correct stereotypes about Canadian 
Muslims, their hope for life in Canada and their needs and aspir- 
ations. It also aims to educate some segments of the Canadian 
Muslim population and other citizens on these topics, Part I shows 
that Canada is a country of vibrant diversity, emerging historically 
from the distinctive roots of its Aboriginal peoples and founding 
British- and French-immigrant colonists. By the second half of 
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the 2oth century, Canada had become home to a wide variety of 
ethno-cultural groups, creating the colourful mosaic of its current 
population. Today, Canada attracts diverse groups from all corners 
of the world; it is a land of immigrants and their children, who 
together comprise one of the world’s leading democratic, multi- 
cultural societies. 

Religion plays a dominant role in the formation of both personal 
and communal ethnic identities. Religious diversity is an accepted 
fact of life in Canadian society, as much as the diversity of our 
many races and ethnicities. 

Over the past three decades, a large number of Muslims have 
made Canada their home and brought with them various cultural 
and religious traditions. Most of them emigrated from areas that 
were predominately Muslim. Now they find themselves as both 
a diverse and distinctive minority. Some challenges they face are 
internal to Canada, such as adjusting to a different national culture, 
reframing one’s personal identity and living with the inevitable con- 
flict or tension between first-, second-, third- and, in some cases, 
fourth-generation families. Other challenges are external, such as 
dealing with Islamophobia and discrimination. In response to these 
complex challenges, most Canadian Muslim intellectuals and leaders 
reject the concept of being regarded as the Other in Canadian soci- 
ety, instead preferring to be referred to as Canadian Muslims who 
are preserving distinct religious values while simultaneously work- 
ing proactively to integrate constructively within the larger society. 

During the last three decades, the need for constructive inte- 
gration has grown significantly. Muslims have now emerged as 
a national group with a significant presence in every Canadian 
province and major city. Yet they are by no means a recent addition 
to Canada’s ethno-religious mosaic. Although the majority have 
arrived here since the 1980s, smaller numbers have lived among 
Canadian communities since at least the mid-19th century. 

Part II answers some questions about the notion of identity 
in general, and Canadian Muslim identity in particular. It clearly 
spells out that the term identity is not easy to define, since identity 
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does not spring only from within but is also shaped by external 
factors. It is not a static notion; it is a process of becoming rather 
than simply being. This part defines Canadian Muslims’ religious 
identity and suggests that it is an excellent foundation for enhan- 
cing their national identity. One reinforces the other. A central 
question to the future of Canadian Muslims is the development 
of a Canadian Muslim identity; an identity that will be faithful to 
Islamic formative principles, yet consistent with the Canada’s own 
values, principles and character. 

A historical overview of Muslim immigration in Canada shows 
that Muslims developed different capacities for an overarching 
Canadian Muslim identity. Outcomes depend very much on cir- 
cumstances, including the composition of the Canadian Muslim 
population, the social policies aimed at them and the reactions of 
mainstream Canada. They also depend on negotiations between 
Muslim and mainstream Canadian communities—negotiations that 
are possible within the framework of Canadian multiculturalism. 

Muslim identity has been compared to a multi-faceted diamond 
with varying cuts through which the individual Muslim engages, 
with many roles to play and many acts to perform. As noted, one 
angle of that identity may become more prominent when needed 
and then blend into the background when other layers or facets 
of identity are required to take the lead. Therefore, one can be 
Canadian and Muslim simultaneously when both the individual 

and mainstream society are willing to actively negotiate the notion 
of identity with due respect for religious or cultural distinctions 
within the context of the State. 

Part 111 deals with integration as a two-way process. When we 
talk about integration, we are often told that minority communities 
need to try everything they can to integrate into their host society. 
Such an assertion is simply off target. Because integration is an 
essential part of building stronger and more cohesive communities, 
there should be mutual integration. Simply demanding that minor- 
ity communities integrate is unfair and a one-way process, which 
could be simply qualified as assimilation; it is therefore not the 
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solution. Hence, both the majority and minority communities must 
seek mutual integration. Integration as such is both an attitude and 
a social condition whereby individuals in a society are sufficiently 
confident in their interactions with one another and have a com- 
mon desire for the well-being of all people in that society. 

For Muslim reformers, being part of Western society means 
facing reality head-on, with all its challenges. It means reforming 
themselves individually and collectively within the positive contexts 
of their adopted liberal democratic cultures, while remaining faithful 
to the basic religious principles that define their core religious iden- 
tity as Muslims, Thus, when they settle suitably and reconcile effect- 
ively, they can productively live in harmony amid new environments 
and contribute to the well-being of all. This is a responsibility of 
Canadian Muslims as well as policy-makers in Canada. 

I argue that choosing the option of mere transplantation of 
cultures or ideologies from their places of origin has been shown 
to render Muslims uncreative and incapable of coming up with 
original solutions or devising independent analytical methodolo- 
gies, unable to think outside of current stereotypes, fragmented 
in outlook, alienated from the major issues of the society around 
them and unaware of their true identity within the context of con- 
temporary history and milieu. These detrimental effects of the 
cultural transplantation syndrome can be successfully averted 
or reversed by building a made-in-Canada Muslim culture to 
reinforce and transmit Islamic religious traditions and civic values 
to the younger generation of Canadian Muslims. 

Atruly Canadian Muslim culture would reflect the parameters 
of its unique geographical and multicultural environment rather 
than importing unaltered methodologies and conventions from 
selective countries of origin. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
such externally imposed structures often do not meet the criteria 
of contemporary Western society and are more likely to be in con- 
flict with it. This problem of cognitive dissonance could be avoided 
by encouraging and supporting Muslim institutions whose leaders 
are well versed in core Islamic teachings and who have a broad 
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and competent understanding of the sociopolitical and historical 
contexts in which they live and work. Canadian Muslim leaders 
who meet these criteria would be more faithful to the principles of 
Islam than to imported systems and structures; such leaders would 
be ready and able to face ongoing challenges, reforming themselves 
and their communities within the context of Canadian society. 

In its final section, the book offers a proactive model of how 
Muslims can adjust and thrive as citizens of their host countries by 
being faithful to the principles and traditions of their faith, while 
reforming and reframing their identities within the broader land- 
scape of the contemporary liberal, pluralist and secular context. 
Islamic principles ask Canadian Muslims to be active citizens of 
their own country. Active citizenship implies not only that citizens 
are engaged in claiming their rights but also that citizens have cor- 
responding responsibilities that go beyond holding a Passport or 
paying taxes to include participating in decision making processes, 
caring about our society’s cohesion, and building its resources and 
supporting its social causes. 

The Canadian model of citizenship, as contrasted with various 
models from the European countries, allows a pluralist approach 
to all its citizens including citizens of the Muslim faith. They 
are provided with the space for developing a Canadian Muslim 
identity. Canada’s national political, legal and social framework 
allows Muslims to be at the heart of national activities. Being a 
good Muslim citizen is about promoting the common good. It is in 
fact in the interest of Canadian Muslims to be faithful citizens and 
engaged on all levels within the larger society. 

The book reflects upon what seems to be the main anxiety of 
Canadians when Canadian Muslims are discussed: the issue of 
Canadian Muslims’ belonging and loyalties. This is not a uniquely 
Canadian anxiety, and much academic and journalistic literature 
has explored this politically charged question. I believe the reac- 
tions and government policies of mainstream Canada can make a 
difference. Appropriate policies can foster the emergence of a solid 
Canadian Muslim identity that is not in contradiction with the 
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Canadian environment but rather a complement to it. Conversely, 
hysterical rejection, racist and discriminatory reactions will only 
foster alienation (self-exclusion) of Canadian Muslims to the detri- 
ment of all. 

Comparisons with the European situation, in particular that 
of France and Bosnia and Herzegovina, immediately highlight a 
number of important points that will help Canada avoid the same 
mistakes. Canada has a very different Muslim population than 
European countries: the bulk ofits arrival is much more recent, and 
the population is well-educated and more diverse than, say, France, 
where the majority of the Muslim population (approximately 10% 
of the overall population) comes from North Africa. Most import- 
antly, Canadian Muslims do not bear the burden of past colonial 
oppression by their fellow citizens’ ancestors. As noted early on 
in the book, Canada is a country of immigrants and has formally 
accepted the diversity of its population, developing specific multi- 
cultural policies to deal with this diversity, whatever the strengths 
or weaknesses of those policies. 

Multiculturalism is Canada’s intentional policy. Canadian multi- 


culturalism offers hopes and practical avenues for the peaceful 
settlement of differences. Certainly, the lived relationships 
between Canadian Muslims and mainstream Canadian popula- 
tions have so far been generally placid, especially when compared 
to Europe, where various riots and clashes have punctuated the 
interactions of Muslim populations and European native popula- 
tions in the past 20 years. 

My sincere hope is that Islam in the West injects fresh air into 
the current conversation on Islam and Canadian Muslims and 
become a source of authentic cross-cultural and interfaith under- 
standing. In so doing, [ hope it will serve as a facilitator or catalyst 
in encouraging Canadian Muslims to become even more engaged 
citizens so that they effectively contribute to Canada and them- 
selves. To that end, my goal has been to offer Canadian Muslims 
a solid platform on which to understand their faith in relation to 
their nation so they can be proud of both. 
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IT am also hopeful that this book will be a resource for all 
Canadians, especially policy-makers, educators and members of 
the media, about Canadian Muslims, their faith and their place in 
Canada. In turn, I hope it will encourage a more informed, gen- 
erous and universal understanding of Islamic history, religious 
identity, social integration and faithful citizenship. 


Glossary 


‘Ahd: Covenant or compact, as in agreement or swearing of 
allegiance. 

Ahdnama: Ahdnama or Ahitname, which is the first human 
rights declaration given in the town of Fojnica in 1463 by the 
Ottoman “Fatih Sultan Mehmet” to Franciscan Christians in 
order to protect them and their religion. 

‘qd: Contract in Arabic. Literal meaning is to bind or to strengthen. 
The word is also used in the sense of confirming an oath. 

‘Aqidah: A branch of Islamic studies describing the beliefs of 
the Muslim faith. Any religious belief system or creed can be 
considered an example. However, this term has taken ona 
significant technical usage in Muslim history and theology, 
denoting those matters over which Muslims hold conviction. 

‘Aql: An Arabic language term used in Islamic theology or 
philosophy for the intellect—the rational faculty of the soul 
or mind, In jurisprudence, the term is associated with using 
reason as a source for Shari’ah “religious law” and has been 
translated as “dialectical reasoning.” 

Caliph/Khalif: The head of state in a Caliphate, and the title for 
the leader of the Muslim Ummah (community). 

Darvish: Darvish and Darwish are alternate transliterations of 
the Persian word dervish, used to referring to a Sufi aspirant. 

Din: Also known as Deen. The term is sometimes translated as 
religion, but, as used in the Qur’an, it refers both to the path 
along which righteous Muslims travel in order to comply 
with divine law, or Shari’ah, and to the divine judgment 
or recompense to which all humanity must inevitably face 
without intercessors before God. Both mainstream and 
reformist Muslim writers take the word to mean an all- 
encompassing way of life. 
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Eid: Denotes a day of gathering, derived from the verb ‘Ada 
(meaning returned), since Muslims observe it at regular 
intervals. Other scholars believe it is derived from the word 
‘Adah (meaning custom or practice) because people are 
accustomed to celebrating it in traditionally understood ways. 

Fatwa: A formal legal opinion issued by a recognized religious 
legal authority on a matter of Islamic law. 

Figh: Islamic jurisprudence; an expansion of the code of conduct 
(shari’ah) expounded in the Quran, often supplemented 
by tradition (Sunnah) and implemented by the rulings 
and interpretations of Islamic jurists. Figh deals with the 
observance of rituals, morals and social legislation in Islam. 

Hadith: Documented traditions of the teachings and actions of the 
Prophet Muhammad, which were not in the Qur’an but were 
recorded for posterity by his close companions. A saying or an 
act or tacit approval or disapproval ascribed either validly or 
invalidly to the prophet Muhammad. Ahadith are regarded by 
traditional Islamic schools of jurisprudence as important tools 
for understanding the Qur’an and in matters of jurisprudence. 

Halal: A term designating any object or action that is permissible 
to use or engage in, according to Islamic law. The term is used 
to designate food seen as permissible according to Islamic law. 

Hijab: A veil covering the heads of Muslim women beyond the age 
of puberty in the presence of non-related adult males. It can 
also refer to any head, face, or body covering worn by Muslim 
men to conform to a certain standard of modesty. 

‘Ird: Honour or dignity. 

Ijtihad: Independent and innovative thinking and reasoning; the 
making of a decision in Islamic law (shari’ah) by personal effort 
(jihad), independently of any school (mazhab) of jurisprudence 
(figh) as opposed to taglid, following the decisions of a religious 
expert without necessarily examining the scriptural basis or 
reasoning of that decision, To be valid and accepted, it has to be 
rooted in the Qur’an and the hadith and it is required that no 
established doctrine rules the case. 

Magasid: Objectives, aims, purposes or finalities; such as the purposes 
of Islamic law: religion, life, lineage, intellect and property. 

Madrasa: An educational institution for any kind of learning— 
school, university—and often used to refer to an Islamic 
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religious school or a school with courses in Islamic theology 
and religious law. 

Manhaj: The methodology by which truth is reached. 

Mecca: Also transliterated as Makkah, it is a city in the Hejaz and 
the capital of Makkah Province in Saudi Arabia located 70 km 
inland from Jeddah. Its resident population in 2012 was roughly 
2 million, although visitors more than triple this number every 
year during Hajj period held in the twelfth Muslim lunar month 
of Dhu al-Hijjah. As the birthplace of Muhammad and a site of 
Muhammad’s first revelation of the Qur’an, the city is regarded 
as the holiest city in the religion of Islam and a pilgrimage to 
it known as the Hajj is obligatory for all able Muslims. Mecca 
is Islam’s holiest site, as well as being the centre of the Islamic 
universe. 

Milk: Property or wealth. 

Mohametan: Archaic term for Muslim (obsolete). Literally “of 
Muhammad.” 

Mufti: A Sunni Muslim scholar who is an interpreter or 
expounder of Islamic law (Shari’ah and figh). In religious 
administrative terms, a mufti is roughly equivalent to a deacon. 
A mufti formulates specific legal opinions on the basis of 
un-explicit texts or in the absence of specific texts. The mufti is 
clearly at the disposal of the community or of individuals, his 
function is to answer questions and direct his reflection. The 
mufti must know the people and society he lives among; he is 
employed by the state to formulate legal rulings and direct the 
administration of affairs; a civil servant. 

Mugaddimah: Ibn Khaldun’s Introduction to a book written by 
the Tunisian Muslim historian Ibn Khaldun in 1377, which 
records an early view of universal history. Some modern 
thinkers view it as the first work dealing with the philosophy 
of history or the social sciences of sociology, demography, 
historiography or cultural history and economics. It also deals 
with Islamic theology, political theory and the natural sciences 
of biology and chemistry. 

Mujtahid: A scholar working on scriptural sources in order to 
infer or extract judgments and legal rulings. He is recognized 
as competent to practice ijtihad (same Arabic root, ja-ha-da) on 
un-explicit texts or in the absence of specific texts, 
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Nafs: Soul, the lower self or the ego. 

Nasl: One’s descendants, offspring or progeny from children to 
grandchildren. 

Niqab: Veil covering the face. 

Qur’an: The word Qur’an means recitation. Muslims believe the 
Qur'an to be the literal word of God and the culmination of 

God’s revelation to humanity. 

Riddah: Apostasy, in which a person abandons Islam for another 
faith or no faith at all. 

Shari’ah: There is no one single definition of the concept of 
shari’ah. 1. Ash shari’ah, means “the way,” and determines 
“how to be a Muslim” by outlining a global conception of 
creation, existence and death and the way of life it entails. 2. 
Ash shari’ah is the corpus of general principles of Islamic law 
extracted from its two fundamental sources, the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah. 

Shi’a: The second-largest denomination of Islam after Sunni Islam. 

Sunnah: The Prophetic tradition; Acts the Prophets performed. 

Sunni: The largest denomination (expression) of Islam. 

Shura: Consultation. The Qur’an and Muhammad encourage 
Muslims to decide their affairs in consultation with those who 
will be affected by that decision. 

Sufi: A Muslim mystic; the mystical tradition of Sunni expression 
of Islam. 

Ummah: The collective body of Muslim believers. 

Usulul Fiqh: The fundamental principles of Islamic law. It sets out 
the principles and methodology by means of which the rules 
of law and jurisprudence are inferred and extracted from their 
sources. 

Zakat: Meaning “that which purifies,” it is the giving of a fixed 
portion of one’s wealth as a tax, usually 2.5%, which must be 
paid by all wealthy enough Muslims each year to assist the 
poor. Zakat is one of the Five Pillars of Islam. 
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